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CHAPTER IX. 

Trs’s cup of bitterness overflowed; for Joe, 
punctual to his promise, came home for a fortnight’s 
holiday, and made what had been dreary and trying 
enough before, simply intolerable. Joe Damer in- 
herited some of the family characteristics, but in 
others was quite unique, and original. 

You have all seen youths of his personal appear- 
ance—rather stout, red-faced, sandy-haired, with a 
general awkwardness of carriage and delivery; an 
individual who, Jet him become cosmopolitan as he 
may in outside experience, will always carry with 
him the ways and look of a country bumpkin. 

He was avaricious like his mother, but unlike 
her, was given to prodigal expenditure on his own 
account. He possessed a certain low cunning, but 
was otherwise exceedingly shallow-minded and 
simple. But the most marked trait in the miserable 
fellow’s character was a brutal love of tormenting 
everything that was unlucky enough to come in his 
path. At school he had bullied the little boys ; now, 
at the place in which he was serving apprenticeship, 
he was the object alike of deadly terror and bitter 
hatred with all the poor creatures subordinate to his 
authority. He even stooped to distress feebler 
creatures ; and would turn out of his path to transfix 
witha pin a wriggling wor.a; to shy a stone at 
an innocent bird; to set a quarrelsome dog upon the 
trail of some tender-hearted child’s petted kitten. 

There are plenty of lads possessed of an insatiable 
love of roguery—a never-satisfied delight in playing 
mischievous tricks, of carrying out oftentimes 
pretty serious practical jokes. But these will all 
shrink in shame from any act of real cruelty; and it 
was precisely here where Joe Damer was an excep- 
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tion. His love of tormenting took rise in a brutal, 
tyrannical nature, such as gives to prize-fights and 
ratting-matches their circle of applauding spectators. 

He had enjoyed the fright which paled the little 
hollow cheeks, when Tib rushed away and hid her- 
self under the bed at the sepulchral groans he had 
given at her attic door, on the dark nights when the 
child had been sent thither, without a candle, to bed. 
He had gloated over the dilated eyes of horror, the 
swelling chest which he could call at will, by his 
savage threats, or his wild tales, or some dastardly 
act of cruelty toa pet she loved. 

Tib had learned to look upon him as the personi- 
fication of evil, to shudder at his touch, to shrink even 
at a look, in her childhood; but since she had 
grown older, and Joe had become aware that the 
little figure was full of grace, the face pretty enough 
for a picture, only lacking the rounded outlines, and 
pink flush of petted beauties—since he had begun 
to patronise her a little, to praise coarsely, or to 
joke in his rude fashion, the dawning delicacy of 
maidenhood had shrunk away from him in still 
deadlier terror. 

There was something in his look that fairly chilled 
her blood, that seemed to catch a suffocating grasp 
at her very breath. She trembled if only she heard 
his foot in the house. And yet the poor child dared 
not breathe a single hint to her hard and unforbear- 
ing task-mistress, who was also Joe’s partial and 
indulgent mother. 

She had ventured once to implore Miss Araminta’s 
remonstrance, but that romantic and sentimental 
young lady was just then weeping over the sorrows 
of Amanda Fitzallen; and she only thrust out an 
impatient hand, lifted her pale eyes scornfully, and 
said: 

“Go away, you provoking child! Don’t you see 
that I am reading? I dare say Joe is teasing you. 
He is a hector, and a torment. But it ain’t your 
place to complain, and he your mistress’s son!” 

“My mistress’s son!” repeated poor Tib, with a 
dreary sigh, “as if I ever could forget it!” 

io Fer SDE d was when she was 
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milking, and honest Rufe was in the barn, getting 
ready the corn fodder. Master Joe had learned @ 
wholesome awe of Rufe Smith the very first day of 
his return, Tib had managed to keep out of his 
way, or to be only in his presence when someone 
else was there, until it came milking time. 

Joe had watched her manouvres, and laughed in 
his sleeve over the revenge he meant to take, and 
he knew very well when she took the pails from off 
the clean bench, where they were set to sweetenin 
the sunshine, though he was in the sitting-room. 

He watched from behind the blinds until he saw 
the slender figure come out, the bright tin vessels on 
either arm, and take the path to the barn. ‘Then 
Joe rose, in the midst of his mother’s confidential 
disclosures, concerning the pecuniary profits of the 
farm, and declared he must go out and take a look at 
the pear-trees in the garden; he hadn’t noticed 
whether the last grafts took well or not. 

“ Only six are good for anything,” complained the 
widow, “and that unconscionable Dan asked nine 
shillings for a week’s work. It’s asin and a shame 
how folks try to impose upon me. Sometimes I 
wish, Joe, you’d been a-mind to stay on the farm. 
It needs a man, to get along well.” 

“Oh, bother, mother! Haven't I proved it to you 
that Ican make six times as much at learning a trade, 
and when I set up for myself, twelve times as much ? 
Never fear! You get along better ’n ever 1 could, 
now. Well, I’ll see how the grafts look.” 

And he wont out at the front door, stood a moment 
under the pear-tree, and then walked around the 
other side the house, and crossed the rear yard 
hastily. 

Tib was just showering the foamy cascade against 
the bright tin of the pail, when his shadow darkened 
the barn door. She gave such a nervous start that 
Mooly was frightened, and, kicking suddenly, upset 
the pail, and left a dent in it, which Tib behold with 
frightened eyes, although Mrs. Damer’s worst scold- 
ing was a trivial affair in comparison with the 
threatening danger of Joe’s presence. 

“ What made you jump so, you silly goose? And 
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what are you skulking away from me for? I've 
seen it all day, but I didn’t mind, you know, because 
1 meant to come out and have a good talk with you 
alone—eh, Tib? Did you know you've grown hand- 
some? I’m going to kiss you when you've done 
milking.” 

Tib’s very lips whitened, but she kept on milking, 
and never even tufned her eyes towards him. 

“ Sulky, eh ?—cross, ain’t you? You're all the pur- 
tier for that, Tib. Little fool! do you thiuk you're 
going to be shy all the time 1’m here?” 

Tib’s fingers were lending nervous energy to her 
task, but she still preserved resolute silence. Joe 
came nearer, and, laughing rudély, began to pelt the 
cow with the fibres of the hay which he pulled from 
the manger. The a#imal grew restive and trouble- 
some, and Tib had hard work to keep her pail safe. 
But she would not remonstrate ; only her sparkling 
eyes, flushing cheeks, and firm-set lips betrayed her 
indignation. Wher her task was finished, she rose, 
and, taking her stool, passed on to the next cow. 
Joe, with a hasty stride, was there before her. 

“Pretty milkmaid, I want one kiss now. Those 
lips are too bewitching. I vow they are, Tib!” 

“Joe Damer, will you leave me alone ?” cried out 
Tib, desperately. 

“ Yes, when I've done with you,” he answered, 
catching her in his arms, and kissing her half-a- 
dozen times violently. 

‘Lib screamed, and the cry brought her only friend. 
Rufe Smith was just coming from the field, and at 
that appeal came leaping in. 

‘Oh, Rufe, he is tormenting me!” exclaimed Tib, 
struggling still in Joe’s arms, “and I would rather 
die than have him touch me.” 

“You would, would you, my dainty lady? We'll 
see about it. How do you like tliat ?” 

And, holéing her with rough violence which left 
black marks behind, Joe bent back her head and 
repeated the kisses, only with more force end 
energy. 

Rufe Smith's voice was hoarse with wrath. 

“Joe Damer! you mean, sneaking wretch ! let go 
that girl.” 

“Humph! Mr. Rafus Smith, what have you to do 
with it? I shall kiss my mother’s girl as often as 1. 
please, and I'll kick her man off the place to-morrow, 
if I choose,” retorted Joe, defiantly. ‘ 

But the next moment he was spinning across the | 
barn, bringing up in the calf-pen. 

“The right place for you!” said Rufe. “Iwill. 
give you the second kick if you don't set yourself’ 
out of this.” 

Joe was half dizzy, but his red face was flushed 
into purple by the violence of his rage. 

“ We'll see, Mr. Rufe, we'll see. 1’ll go in and see 
my mother.” 

“Tt’s the best thing sneaking cowards like you can 
do,” retorted Rufe. “Tib, child, don’t cry; finish 
your milking. I’m going to get the fodder ready.” 

Joe slunk away out of sight. 

“ Oh, Rufe, you'll be turned away !” bewailed Tib, 
“and what will become of me? I shall do some- 
thing desperate yet—I know I shall, Rufe ; oh! what 
shal! I do?” 

“THe will go back before long. I'll manage to be 
out here when you're milking. It's a shame to him, 
and it’s a worse shame to Miss Damer if she lets him 
rule in this way. Poor little Tib! don’t cry; it 
makes me feel dreadfully, Tib.” 

“Oh, Rufe, I wonder what was the good of my 
being born? There’sno comfort of my life anyhow,” 
returned Tib, with quivering lips. 

“T'll tell Miss Damer how he torments you. It’s a 
burning shame if she don’t put a stop to it.” 

“ But you'll be turned away, Rufe.” 

“T think likely,” muttered Rufe. 

But, to the surprise of both, nothing was said when 
they entered the house. Joe had been too cunning 
to enter the threatened complaint, for he knew his 
mother would resent—not Tib’s indignation, but his 
own condescension. He made up his mind to a plan, 
however, which would bring about the desired re- 
sult quiteas promptly. 

“Mother,” said he, the next day, “I don’t think 
ou are very wise, keeping that Rufe Smith so long. 
[ain't you noticed how much time he spends idling, 

fooling with the girl Tib? He can’t be a very 
profitable hand. If I mavaged here, I should start 
him off and in pretty quick time.” 

“Why, I always thought, Joe, that Rufe was the 
best hand I ever had. And he stays for less wages 
than any other would,” answered Mrs. Damer, in a 
very doubtful voice, 

“ He’s an amazing shiftless hand, according to my 
notion, and seems to we be encourages the girl in 
laziness. 1 found her eating berries and milk out in 
the barn. He'd stopped work to pick ’em for her.” 

The widow bridled up her neck, and her eyes 
flashed. 

“ The good-for-nothing, wasteful creatures!” she 


exclaimed. ‘They've been a-deceiving me, I'll be 

und. I declare to goodness, need eyes in the back 
of my head. If I knew avybody to come in Rufe’s 
place——” 

“T'll look ont,” returned the hopeful son, well 
aware that his end was near accomplishment. 

And at the end of the week, just as they had 
begun to feel assured that the threatened storm had 
blown over, Rufe was called in, and informed that a 
new hand was hired in his place, and his services 
were no longer required. 

He tried to remonstrate, but the mistress coolly an- 
nounced that Peter Jones, the new hand, came that 
night. And poor Rufe walked out of the house with 
a heavy heart. He did not even see Tib, to tell her 
of the sudden change, nor to say good-bye. Joe 
had cunningly suggested to his sister that she should 
let Tib drive her down to the village to earry the 
butter and eggs, and get a new ribbon off a piece 
that was astonishing all the natives, before it was 
gone, and he had harnessed the light cart himself, 
and got them off before Rufus came out of the hay- 
field. 

Tib came home, brightenetls Tittle by her ride, and 
took up the milk pails. The momeut she entered 
the barn she saw Joe, with leering, trigmphant eyes, 
watching her, while he lolled against ‘the manger. 

She looked around for ber faithfal ally. 

“Hol Looking after Rafe Smith, ain't ? 
You hain’t heard the news, then, Miss Tib. e’ve 
got a new man, and Rufe bas been cleared out.” 

“ Rufe gone ?” repeated Tib, in dismay. 

“Yes, gone; you won't be likely to see his beauti- 
ful red head any more, sweet little Rib! Peter Jones 
is here now, and he’s a fellow as knows it’s best to 
mind the mistress’s son—eh, Tib? You and I will 
have jollytimes now. We won't have eavesdroppers 
now. Gome, milk away, Tib.” 

And he sat down in front of her, ana ‘talked 


ingly, while her fingers flew to ‘their task. b's 


} face was deadly pale, her lips elosed together with a 


~~ look, scrrowful enough on that youthful face. 
ry now and then ber frightened eyes temed 
wistfully to ‘the door. Joe saw it, and was on his 
guard. He knew very well that she meilitwsed a 
sudden rush the moment the milking was done,and 
just before the Just pail was foaming to the ‘brim, he 
‘rove carelessly wnd closed the deor, and fastenell the 
d on the iuside. ; 

he stood looking at liim,'ber lips parted thy the 
‘frightened, pewting breath, withwoft, dark eyes dila- 
: ‘with intense horror and alarm. 

uddewly, with a little shriek of rélief, she flew to 
the monger, jerked out a sharp sickle, and holding it 
up, exclaimed desperately : 

“If you touch me, if you come near me, I will 
strike you with it. Iwill, I declare I will! I don’t 
care what comes of it. I would rather die than have 
you touch me, Joe Damer.” 

Joe stood once again defeated. 

Something in her eye warned him that she would 
fulfil the threat if he persisted. 

With an angry laugh, he threw open the door. 

“Go, then; but remember there's plenty of time 
yet. I'll get my pay soon for the whole.” 

Tib took the brimming pail, and marched into the 
house. She moved noiselessly about her work, and 
finished everything in the usual time. But the white 
look was still on her face, and that desperate deter- 
mination still shone in her eyes. 

Joo let her alone. He had his own plans. 

While she was clearing up the kitchen, he crept 
up into the attic, and wrenched off the primitive 
fastenings which she had used to secure her door. 

He laid another plot also, Tib heard him say to 
his mother : 

“T say, mother, old Mrs. Hartshorn told me she'd 
give me three shillings if I’d bring her back two 
bottles of elderberry wine. I saw some nice berries 
over on the cross road, to-day. Let Tib go and pick 
them to-morrow, will you ?” 

“Tf she gets through the churning early, I will.” 

Tib’s lip set itself more desperately yet. On the 
cross road she might scream for help in vain. She 
would be as much at his mercy as if they two were 
alone on a desert island. She clenched her brown 
little hands, and her heart beat strong and full, as 
she said to herself: 

“] will not go to the cross road to-morrow—no, I 
will never go there again. To-morrow shall find 
me out of their grip. The Lord help me! I can’t 
stand any more.” : 

And when she went to shut the pantry window 
she was bolder than she had ever been before. She 
slipped two great slices of bread into her pocket, and 
thrust some cheese after them, although well aware 
that Mrs. Damer would knew who had taken it. Tib 
went up, without a candle, to her humble bed, and 
turned the button of the door, all unconscious that it 
was fuithless to its trust, but she did not undress, nor 





| close her eyes. When she was sure the house must be 





as of yore. 





asleep, she crept down, made up a tiny bundle, com- 
prising the few articles left from her mother's scanty 
store, her sole treasures, and then she went to the win- 
dow and sat down. Her ideas were not very definite 
concerning her intended route, or her future proceed- 
ings. One only thought filled her mind. She was 
going to rebel ; she was going to fly—to steal away, 
to walk—run as fast as possible, and get far away 
before the dawn. To hide—hide anyhow, anywhere, 
out of their reach. She tried to pray, looking up in- 
to the sky, aflame with its solemn stars, but only 
vague petition formed itself on her cold, white lips. 

“Oh, Lord, pity me! Oh, my Father, help me !” 
was all she could say. 

When she was sure that it must be midnight. Tib 
arose from her cramped position, took off her shovs, 
and began her perilons way downstairs. Hali-way 
down she stopped, her heart in her mouth. 

Joe’s door opened softly, and she heard’ his steal- 
thy steps coming up the stairs. She had the advan- 
tage that the light, coming through the window be- 
low him, revealed hig @gure, while she was in com- 
plete darkness. She @brank against the wall, and 
held her breath, eol@ew on her face and hands. 
He passed. She was almost sure of safety, when his 
groping hand touched hers. 

Without a word, sceareely a breath on her part, sho 
tore it away, and boitmded downstairs—wrenched 
away the bolt ofthe back door, and was out, with 
the night and the stars. She kwew better than to 
try the road. She rushed—tore @round the baro, 
bounded over the fenee, and took to the fields. 

Tn a moment more she Weard him following, call- 
ing out: 

%Oh! ho! Misa Tib, dt is all the better to havo 
you out of doors.” 

On sped Tib, keeping im the shadow of bush and 
tree; but alas! on came Joe, and his strength held 
out, while hers seemed @ropping away. She made 
a desperate effort to reaéh the orchard, and try to 
hide, but in clambering over the wall her dress 
caught on a stone, and she fellover. With a low 
cry of anguish, Tib saw ‘the panting figure reach the 
wall, and she sank down despairing. 


CHAPTER X. 

Te “Happy Harbour” looked as bright and cheery 
as ever. Indeed, it seemed so still to the accustomed 
visitors, for however deep the wound in the brave 
oli heart of Captain Mathew, he kept his face cheer- 
‘fal, and ‘his home bright,«nd full of hearty welcome 

Some ’s Christianity is in their 
ervéed and conversétion alone, and others show it 
best in their lives. 

The latter was the way of this rough old sailor. 

“ Mercy, Mercy!” he would cry reprovingly, when 
he came suddenly upon his wife, and found the poor 
woman standing over some relic of Robert’s love and 
thoughtfulness for her, with her eyes streaming, and 
her breast racked by convulsive sobs. “This is 
wicked to God, and unkind to Robert. Didn't 
he ask usto be bright and cheerful, and to find 
happiness somehow? Are you going to begrudge 
your jewel to heaven ?” 

“Oh, Mathew, he was our only one!” 
answer back piteously, 

“But it needn’t be so, poor old consort. Haut 
down that black flag from your face, and put on a 
brighter colour, and you'll find comfort in doing and 
planning for other people. I hope those young men 
will answer my letters promptly. It will be better 
for us both when we've settled down toseeing some- 
one else in Robert’s place. Do we give upa ship, even 
after the mainmast is gone? Avast—avast, Mercy! 
You must brighten up, indeed you must.” 

“TI will try, Mathew. But it is hard,” she fal- 
tered. 

“ Don’t I know it ?” broke out the old sea-captain, 
with something like a sob snatching at the hearty 
tone of his voice. ‘“ Mercy, my woman, do you think 
I don’t feel that all the value of the cargo has gone, 
all the preciousness washed overboard by the cruel 
storm? But for all that, the compass is left, and it’s 
our duty to get the old hulk snugly into the harbour 
if we can, and to be thankful of what sunshine. comes 
again upon us.” ‘ 

He laid his hand upon hers as he spoke, and she 
felt. how it trembled. Looking up suddenly into his 
face, Mrs. Nickerson, with newly opened eyes, per- 
ceived what deep lines had worn. in upon the fore- 
head and around the lips. He had been suffering as 
well as she, but had borne it: alone in brave silence, 
with a show of cheer. Itdid her good, the compunc- 
tion of conscience that struck home to her heart. 

Her fingers closed over his with a strength of affec- 
tion, a fervour of resolution she Lad not known since 
the news of her son’s death. 

“Mathew, I have been an unfeeling and selfish 
wife,” she said, in a low, penitent voice, “but it 
shan’t be so any more; I will not forget all my other 
duties in mourning for Robert.” 


she would 
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He dropped a genuine lover's kiss on the gray locks | Mr. Courtney! That portmanteau will never auswer Out of 799 students who presented themselves at 
through your stay. You must certainly send for | the matriculation examination in connection with the 


arted across her forehead. 

»That’s my brave woman, my true-hearted con- 
sort. Now then, Jet us talk of busioess. Suppose 
these young men arrive, you will help me give them 
a cordial welcome, you will watch with me to dis- 
cover which bears the worthiest character—will 


nearest fill the place of the lad, who was a true-| 


hearted, honourable man, praise be to God for it! 
who was never guilty of a mean or cowardly deed.” 
“J will do my best, Mathew,” she returned, 


ently. 
arn ‘And that will be enough, Mercy.” 

That very afternoon they were called upon for the 
test of this promise. A chaise from the neighbour- 
ing railroad station brought to the “Happy Har- 
bour” a fine-looking young gentleman, who, with 
face of becoming gravity, gave to the servant the 
name of Andrew Courtney. 

“Courtney!” ejaculated Captain Mathew, starting 
up from his chairas he spoke, and hurrying towards 
the door. “It is our young relative. Send Mrs. 
Nickerson down to the parlour afier I have been 
there a few moments, Jack.” 

And the next moment he was striding into the 


apartment where Andrew Courtney waited in the) 


keenest solicitude for a favourable reception, his kind 
face beaming with a smile of welcome, his hand out- 
stretched in eager hospitality. 

“Welcome to the ‘Happy Harbonr,’ Andrew 
Courtney ; itis very kind of you: tocomeso promptly.” 

“I thank you heartily, sir. Something in your 
letter touched me so thrillingly, that I could not 
wait even for an answering letter to.precede me. I 
was away, and your summons only reached me 
yesterday at the seaside, where I had gone to recruit.” 

“And you left it so readily? My young friend, I 
hope you will be rewarded by findigg some pleasure 
here. It is not the lively place it.used'to be. We 
caunot quite cover over the great blank that has 
opened in our family circle, bat we de not mean to 
waste our lives in selfish and sinful sorrow.” 

‘The old seaman’s lip quivered a littlegbut,»bis eye 
kept its steady brightness, its frank smile, ~ 

Andrew had tact, as I have sai fore. He did 
not obtrude a common-place or irréyerent speech. 
He only gave a quick, sympathetic pressure of the 
hand which grasped his, and said, softly: 

“Sometime when you can talk of it, you must tell 
me about your son.” 

“Yes, yes; Iam proud and glad to talk of him. 
And here comes Mrs. Nickerson. My dear, this is 
your young relative, Andrew Courtney. I know you 
will do your best to make him welcome.” 

“Have youmade a long journey? Has John.seen 
to your luggage?” asked she. . 

He bowed with a most prepossessing air of defer» 
ential respect. 

“Nay, I only brought a small portmanteau. I 

could not anticipate anything beyond a couple of days 
spent here. The portmanteau was left in the ante- 
room.” 
_ “We'll do our best to make you contented,” re- 
iterated Oaptain Mathew, exceedingly pleased with 
his visitor. “Would you like to be shown to your 
room, to freshen up? or will you come and take a 
look at an old sailor’s haunts ?” 

“I will go with you, by all means,” replied An- 
drew, quick to discover the pleased expression of 
his host’s face. 

And so he was led down into the eabin. It was 
wonderful how exactly the line of Andrew's de- 
meanour fell in with Captain Mathew’s hopes. He 
took care not to spoil all by too profuse declaration 
of his admiration for the pet apartment, but his face 
was full of genuine pleasure, and he gave a dozen 
quiet little proofs of his interest and attention. 

“Oh!” exclaimed he, presently, putting his finger 
up to an outspread chart, fastened against the cabin 
wall, “ your course here runs into this little island. 
At last I have found someone to'tell me what I have 
longed to discover. Iam so thankful that you can 
tell me all about it. 

His eyes sparkled, hiswhole face wasaglow. How 
should Captain Mathew guess tliat the whole was a 
pleasant little fiction, that the existenee even of the 
island had never before disturbed the young man’s 
mind? That he had accidentally pitched upon it 
—— he saw that the course marked out led through 


The old sea-captain leaned forward, his own face 
beaming in eager response, and told’off swiftly all 
the particulars of his exploration over the spot. An- 
drew listened with that bright look which seems so 
positively to assure one of the keenest interest, now 
and then putting in a pertinent question. 

Captain Mathew said to himself that he had never 
qutertained & visitor who had pleased him better, and 
‘e poured out @ glass of wine, and said, cheerily, as 
be passed it: 


more extensive luggage, since I am sure we shall try 
to keep you through the season.” 

Andrew bowed his thanks, and inwardly congratu- 
lated himself upon the flattering prospects. 

“Tam sure of the captain,” thought he. “ Now, 
if I can win over the old woman, my way is clear.” 

He fancied that he had discovered the right path 
to the desired end when he returned to the drawing- 
room and found Mrs. Nickerson hanging over a pale, 
| pretty little creature, who was introduced as Miss 
Rose Henderson. 

He guessed out in a few moments the relation be- 
tween them, and was presently sitting before them 
with a face of grave respect, and eyes full of ten- 
derest sympathy, listening to their mournful eulogies 
upon the dear departed,—not at all, you understand, 
like one who listens merely from patience ; but he 
contrived to instil into his looks such an air of pro- 
found interest and loving sympathy, that both wo- 
men forgot he was a stranger, and looked upon him 
only in the light of a trusted friend. 

And the first day passed off triumphantly for An- 
drew, and-he retired to the sumptuous chamber al- 
lotted to him, jubilant, for all that he confessed to 
himself he had been slightly bored. 

His mind was too active and keen to be ready for 
the approach of slumber. So he pulled out the 
bunch of cigars, which had come out of the cabin’s 
Havannah locker, poured out a glass of wine from 
the decanter which stood on the silver salver, opened 
the window that the fumes of the smoke might pass 
out, and resigned himself to a luxurious reverie, 
tilted back in the great rocking-chair as he was. 

“Yes, Andrew Courtney, your fortune is made; 
you've only to improve your time, and what you're 
about, and the prize is yours. No more odious rows 
of staring figures, no more slavery at the beck and 
eall.of grim employers. If I'm as sure as now, at the 
end of the vacation they so grudgingly gave me, 
I'll write and resign the place. By George! won't 
it be worth my while to godown there into the dingy 
old office, and show myself off as the heir of this 
pretty:place? I'll do it—I vow I'll do it!” 

And he threw back his head, and again congratu- 
lated himself upon his own invincible diplomacy. 

“It's a sure thing. I see through them both. They 
are as simple and transparent as water. I shall 
make my way, get a hold upon them they will not 
shake off before the other can possibly learn any- 
thing about his letter. Ho, ho! that was the best 
move ofall! Mr. Laurence Lermont, I drink to your 
pleasant continuation at the hotel !” 

And he laughed a mellow laugh, that seemed to 
come from a heart entirely at ease, and free from any 
sting of self-reproach. 

“ But it’s rather slow,” he muttered presently. ‘I 
must contrive something or other to take me away 
a portion of. the time. Maybe it would do to make 
love by-and-by'to this sentimental little Rose. It 
would enliven matters a little. By Jove! that’s not 
a bad idea! She will be likely to come in for a 
share of their fortune.” 

Presently the last ashes dropped from the cigar; 
the wine-glass had been emptied before. He rose, 
yawned, and began his preparations for retiring. 
There was no chance for complaint here concerning 
the sleeping accommodations. A king could not have 
commanded a more luxurious couch, though his 
draperies were of cloth of gold. 

e sank off into slumber, carrying still a half- 
waking consciousness of jubilant satisfaction. But 
something after midnight he woke with a great start, 
aclammy moisture beading his forehead, his limbs 
shaking, a great throb at his heart. A moment be- 
fore a figure had risen up before him, tall, athletic of 
limb, with a grand face, and two blue eyes flaming 
with fiercest indignation, while a long, pale fore- 
finger had been extended threateningly into his very 
face. What did it mean? Why had his dream con- 
jured such an unfamiliar apparition? The noble 
form, the grand face, like that of a majestic sea-god, 
might in themselves have had no meaning, but the 
long white robe, like the cerements of the tomb, 
dripping—dripping all the time, as if newly raised 
from out the sea—the significance of that set Andrew 
Courtney's teeth chattering. 

Had the lost son risen from out his ocean grave to 
haunt the intrader upon his first night inthe “ Happy 
Harbour?” Andrew rose softly, groped his way to 
the table, struck a light, and, as its illumination re- 
vealed the whole aparatment, he glanced round half- 
shudderingly, as if he feared some ghostly thing still 
lurked among the shadows, and it was not until he 
had poured and drank another glass of wine that the 
colour came back to his face. 

As it was, the first rosy glow that heralds dawn 
had flushed the east before his weary eyes had closed 


again. 





“Here's to our long and agreeable acquaintance, 


(To be continued.) 


Bonibay University only 142 have passed. 

A Great fire occurred at Valparaiso on December 
19th. A long list of families and establishments 
were burnt out, and heavy losses had Leen incurred 
by assurance companies. The archives of the British 
Consulate were totally destroyed. 

A LETTER from Catanzaro mentions that shocks of 
earthquake are still frequent in the district of Monte- 
leone and a part of the province of Reggio. The 
volcano Stromboli is active, and is thundering more 
loudly than usual. 

Tux Second Astrologer of the Sultan happens to 
be the possessor of a most lucrative function, being 
Hirka-y-Shereef-Sheikhy. His forefathers inherited 
from one of the Prophet's disciples a mantle of Mo- 
hammed. This was, as customary, exhibited in his 
house at Stamboul during the last fifteen days of 
Ramazan, bringing him numerous presents from de- 
votees. The other sacred mantle preserved in the 
Seraglio is only shown for vencration to the Sultan, 
and his chief dignitaries. 

THE WEATHER ON THE ConTINENT.—A telegra- 
phic despatch says :— Snow is falling very heavily. 
in the Pyrenees, and also lies thick allover Spain. 
A train has arrived at Bayonne, after being three 
hours on its way from Madrid and incurring great 
dangers.” The journals of the South and East of 
France mention a considerable rise in the tempera- 
ture. “Since this morning, the 31st,” says the Salue 
Public of Lyons, “we havea complete thaw. A re- 
mark has been made that when the cold, commencing 
at Christmas, relaxes about New Year's Day, it sel- 
dom fails to set in again about Twelfth Day with a 
twofold intensity. Great quantities of snow have 
fallen in the mountainous part of our department and 
in the neighbonring districts. In some localities it 
is half a yard deep. In the Loire, the Isére, the 
Drdme, and the Ardéche the fields are completely co- 
vered.” 

Girt FRoM Her Masesty.—Mr. Charles M‘Hardy, 
Dumbarton, famed as a walking-stick carver, and 
who has had the honour of furnishing, by special or- 
ders, a number of elaborately carved walking-sticks 
to her Majesty and several membows of the royal 
family, received from her Majesty a copy of the por- 
trait of his father, painted some years since in oil 
colours by her Majesty’s command. Thesportrait is 
about three feet in length, an excellent likeness, and 
beautifully framed. Mr. M‘Hardy, whose portrait 
has thus been so graciously presented to his son, 
was, fora period of thirty years prior to his death, 
which took place three years ago, in the service of 
the Earls of Fife as deerstalker in Mar Forest; and 
he was one of the Highlanders sent by the late Karl 
of Fifeto meet the Queen at Dunkeld on b¥r Ma- 
jesty’s first visit to Scotland. Mr. Clarles M‘iardy 
was also, we believe, in the same service in Mar 
Forest, prior to his settlement in Dumbarton. 

Prince NApoveon has resolved to give his son a 
Spartan citizen’s education. The boy, who is just 
seven years old, has been sent as a day-boarder to a 
small school in Paris. His father gave strict orders 
that his.son should be callod simply “ Victor,” and, 
as @ recompense for good conduct, ‘Napoleon Vic- 
tor.” His day’s work is from eight in the morning 
to six in the evening, with two hours’ recreation. 
His mother, the Princess Clotilde, who is extremely 
popular in Paris, accompanied her son to school on 
the first morning, and entrusted, with many recom- 
mendations, an extra pair of shoes to the matron, in 
case of her boy’s coming in from the playground 
with wet feet. The young privce’s luncheon was to 
have consisted of dry bread; but onthe master’s re- 
presentation that all the other boys were allowed 
marmalade, the stern father relaxed so far as to al- 
low his son to enjoy the same indulgence. 

Fatuine Stars.—In a communication addressed 
to the Academy of Sciences, M. Cliapelas announces 
that he has found another period at which there is # 
maximum shower of meteorites. Some 20 years ago 
M. Coulvier-Gravier presented to the academy a 
curve showing the average horary number of stars 
that had fallen during the whole year. From this 
graphic exposure of the subject it was easy to see 
at a glance the various periods of the year at which 
showers occurred, viz., the two great maxima of 
August and November, and the two minor ones of 
April and October. Following in the same track, 
M. Chapelas has since been mapping subsequent 
years, and observed that considerable changes oc- 
curred in certain horary numbers obtained in De- 
cember, and which, although subject to great varia- 
tions, generally revealed an increase. Hence he 
concluded that very probably this must be a new 
maximum, and last month his suspicions’ were con- 
firmed. On the night of the 11th ult. he witnessed 
a remarkable shower of meteors, yielding an average 
horary number of 53 stars, or about 540 during a 
night of 12 hours. Now, this result is equal to that 
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marked down on the 10th of August of the years 
1853, 1860, 1862, 1866, 1868, and 1869, aud ig far 
superior to that observed last November, which was 
only 25 per hour. On going back to the other years 
he finds, from 1847, the horary numbers 29, 17, 21, 
24, 82, and 51, showing an evident increase ; whence 
he concludes that the maximum of the 11th of De- 
cember must henceforth be closely watched. 








SCIENCE. 


Ong Print From Two Nezcatives. — A novel 
form of double printing has just been patented in 
America by Mr. Egbert Guy Foux, of Baltimore. It 
consists, not in producing one picture from a series 
of negatives of different parts of the subject, but of 
producing one soft picture by the superposition of 
one negative over another, the two images being 
identical in all respects, the effect being somewhat 
similar tothe softened mezzotint effect produced by 
printing through a medium. 

Ir is estimated that in England 500 blast furnaces 
are reducing by their intense heat nearly 12,000,000 
tons of iron ore to 4,800,000 tons of metallic iron, 
which, at its place of production, has a value of 
about 11,000,0001. sterling. Those blast furnaces 
consume more than 14,000,000 tons of coal ; and, to 
convert the pig-iron obtained into bars, rails, &., a 
like quantity of coal is required. In France the 
great iron industry is no less active. The works of 
Messrs. Schneider and Co., at Creusot, the largest in 
France, have fifty acres under cover. Here are 
fifteen blast furnaces, with twenty-seven steam 
engines blowing air for them, and forging iron 
besides. At the mines and works over 8,500 men 
are employed. In Belgium, at the works of the 
Company Cockerill, near Liége, 7,400 work-people 
are employed. 

OxYGEN gas is now produced ona large scale com- 
mercially in Paris. Carts with metal reservoirs con- 
taining the compressed gas may’be seen in the streets 
for the supply of consumers. The Gaioté Theatre 
is one of the largest consumers, the outside being 
illuminated every night by the oxy-hydrogen light, 
cylinders of magnesia or zirconia taking the place 
of those of lime, as ordinarily used for this purpose. 
The light is interspersed among the gas-jets with 
good effect. In the interior the scenes owe many 
of their beautiful effects to the use of this light. 
The oxy-hydrogen light is also used largely for the 
production of the illuminated advertisements now so 
common in the boulevards and other places. These 
are produced by a magic lantern and screen on the 
second floors, and tie parties undertaking the dis- 
play of these advertisements are large consumers of 
the gas. 

In a commnnication to the Astronomical Society 
om the Sua’s Motion in Space and the Relative Dis- 
tances of the Fixed Stars of various Magnitudes, 
Mr. 8. A. Proctor states as his conclusion that the as- 
sumed estimate of the distances of the smaller stars 
has been overrated; and that he has not been de- 
ceived in looking upon the relations which subsist 
between the Milky Way and the lucid stars in its 
neighbourhood as much more intimate than has been 
commonly supposed. He believes that future re- 
searches will prove that the galaxy as a whole is not 
euly much nearer to us than has been thought, but 
that portions of it are absolutely nearer than tho 
brightest of the single stars. 

Niw Procsss or Puoto-LirnoGraPny.—Mr. 
Francis, of the Athenwum Press, having sccured 
the invention from Mr. Griggs, has introduced an 
entirely new method of producing copies of prints 
and pictures to the publishing world. ‘The combina- 
fion of photography with lithography was first at- 
jained and patented by Sir Henry James, of the 
Topograplical Department, but the process of Mr. 
Griggs claims to be a considerable advance on the 
original invention. Mr. Griggs takes a photograph 
of a print or picture in the ordinary way, but upon 
paper prepared in a manner only known to himself. 
‘The photograph thus taken is laid upon the stone 
and transferred, as in simple lithography, when it 

produces copies of the original picture with perfect 
accuracy and great clearness and delicacy of outline. 
We examined some copies of rare old prints which 
had been taken by this process, and except for the 
fresher colour of the paper it would be quite impos- 
gible to distinguish them from the originals. In 
addition to the main process of photo-lithographic 
transfer, which may be said to constitute the germ 
of the invention, Mr. Griggs has also matured a very 
ready and ingenious means of reducing or enlarging 
the picture to be copied, and has also succeeded in 
adapting it tothe purposes of chromo-lithography. 
Without going further into details, it will be seen 





of illustrated works. Old books as well as old prints 
can be reproduced by this process, and the ponderous 
quarto of a century ago transformed, as if by magic, 
into the most portable of duodecimos. In addition 
to all the above advantages, the inventor of this new 
process of photo-lithography claims for his process 
the crowning merit of great comparative cheapness 
and despatch. He undertakes to reproduce books, 
pictures, and prints, at the fourth the price, and in 
one-fourth the time the same work can be done at 
present. 

TELEGRAPHIC ENTERPRISE.—In the course of the 
present year the Government will open 1,500 addi- 
tional stations in England, Wales,and Scotland, for 
the reception of telegraphic messages. If, as has 
been said of railway intercourse, ‘the ratio of in- 
crease in traffic is proportioned to the multiplication 
of the stations,” large results may be anticipated 
from the multiplication of opportunities of tele- 
graphing at a uniform and moderate rate. But the 
increase of profit in this case will accrue to the pub- 
lic revenue, whilst what the investing public will 
naturally look to will be the profits on their own un- 
dertakings. These promise, during 1870, to be as 
large, if not larger, than those resulting from the 
Government purchase. 

Dr. Hormann has described an ingenious experi- 
ment to show that a body really increases in weight 
during combustion. A small horse-shoe magnet is 
hung up at the beam of a balance, sufficiently sensi- 
tive to turn with centigrammes; the. poles of the 
magnet are immersed for a moment in levigated iron, 
when a beard of small particles of iron adheres to 
the poles; by means of proper weights placed on the 
scale-pan at the other end of the beam the equili- 
brium is restored. This having been done, the 
finely-divided iron is kindled by approaching to it 
the flame of a Bunsen gas-burner, and continues to 
burn. While burning it will be seen that the arm of 
the balance on which the magnet is suspended con- 
siderably deviates from the horizontal position, thus 
indicating an increase of weight on the side where 
the experiment is going on, ‘This experiment suc- 
ceeds best with a magnet of moderate dimensions. 
The horse-shoe magnet applied in this instance 
weighed without its armatare 210 grms., and can 
bear a load of 12°5 grms. of iron. When this is al- 
together converted into a magnetic oxide by com- 
bustion the increase in weight will be about 4°7 grms. 
Bioop Starins.—The detection of blood in old and 
often minute stains on clothing, wood, metal, &c., 
can now be made with absolute certainty. The 
crystals of hematine, which can be separated from 
the slightest traces of blood, can always be recog- 
nised, by means of the microscope—but to decide to 
what species, whether man or lower animal, the 
blood belongs, is a question attended with great di- 
fliculty and uncertainty. In view of this fact, Neu- 
mann has recently subjected the question to a rigid 
and exhaustive examination, aud has published his 
results in a book. ‘he work contains twenty-three 
superbly executed coloured plates, in which nineteen 
different kinds of blood are represented, in which 
the differences of the microscopic examination are 
displayed in a wonderfully clear manner. ‘Neumann 
recommends to moisten the blood stain with distilled 
water and to heat to about 60 deg. Fah. on the glass 
side of the microscope. In this way microscopic 
pictures of human and animal blood are obtained of 
such dissimilarity that human blood can readily be 
distinguished from that of any otheranimal. The 
author explains in what way this is done, and gives 
ample illustration. 

Storms 1n THE SuN.—Professor J. D. Steele has 
communicated the following: —‘ There appeared some 
weeks since a paragraph, copied, I believe, from a 
Michigan paper, declaring that a column of magnetic 
light is shooting out from the sun at a prodigious 
speed—that it already reaches half way to the earth, 
and that, in all probability, by another summer we 
shall have celestial and atmospheric phenomena be- 
side which our rudest winter winds will seem like a 
‘June morning in Paradise.’ In fine, that when this 
big tongue of fire touches the earth it will likely lap 
up our globe at one mouthful. Very many have 
made inquiries of me concerning this prodigy, and, 
with your leave, I will try to satisfy their curiosity 
and perhaps allay their fears. It has been known for 
some time that during a total eclipse red flames were 
seen to play about the edge of the moon. During 
the eclipses of 1868 and 1869 it was definitely settled 
that they were entirely disconnected from the moon, 
and were vast tongues of fire darting out from the 
sun’s disc. By observation with the spectroscope, 


the sun taken by De la Rue during the eclipse of 
1860, it was discovered that these five mountains 
consisted mainly of burning hydrogen gas. This 





that if this invention realises in actual use the pro- 
mises of its experiments, it will have a very salutary 
effect in reducing the price of rare engravings and 


was precious information to secure in the midst of 
the excitement and novelty, and in the brief duration 


and also by means of the wonderful photographs of” 


scientific men. For two years Mr. Lockyer, aided 

by a grant from Parliament to construct a superior 

instrument, had been experimenting and searching 

in order to detect these flames at other times than at 

the rare occurrence of a total eclipse. On the 20th 

of October, 1868, he obtained a distinct image of ong 

of the prominences, whith he afterwards traced 

entirely around the sun. Astronomers can, there- 

fore, now study these flames at any time. ‘I'he re. 

sult of observations now being taken shows that 

storms rage upon the sun with a violence of which 

we can form no conception. Hurricanes sweep over 

its surface with terrific violence. Vast cyclones Wrap 

its fires into whirlpools, at the bottom of-which our 

earth could lie like a boulderin a volcano. Huge 

flames dart out to enormous distances, and fly over 
the sun with a speed greater than that of the.earth 
itself through space. At one time acone of fire shot 
out 80,000 miles, and then died away all in 10 
minutes’ time. Beside such awful convulsions the 
mimic display of a terrestrial volcano or earthquake 
sinks into insignificance. There is nothing in theso 
phenomena to alarm us. They have, in all proba- 
bility, happe ed constantly for ages past. That we 
have no means of investigating their nature, and 
measuring their height and velocity, furnishes no 
cause of anxiety. Rumours of these discoveries have 
crept into the papers, and, exaggerated by repeated 
copying and sensational additions, have given rise to 
these mysterious and uncalled-for predictions.” 

A Succrestep New Roap—Lonpon.—The site 
for the new buildings of the Post Office Department 
in St. Martin’s-le-Grand being now cleared out, but 
as yet unbuilt on, what has been sometimes before 
mooted, but perhaps never under circumstances more 
favourable than now, is suggested—the formation of 
a new street due north from the centre of the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and which should be carried 
to the junction of Old Street Road and Goswell 
Road, by the Charter House Gardens. This street, 
if of adequate width—the Post Office new building on 
one side, with the buildings of Christ’s Hospital, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, and the Charter House or 
its suetessor onsthe other, with such other public 
buildings as so great an opportunity would invite on 
either side, and with the beautiful outline of the no- 
ble cathedral at the end—might be made the finest 
street in Europe, and of equal convenience with any. 
ORIGIN OF THB SvEZ CaNnAL.—Lord Houghton 
has just “orated” at the Geographical Society on 
the subject of the Isthmus of Suez Canal. The fol- 
lowing passage from his lordship’s speech is 
curiously interesting: “The French weuld tell us 
that Napoleon I. was the author of the Suez Canal. 
Well, of course, it was quite right that they should 
say he was the. author of everything. No doubt the 
notion of such a communication passed through the 
mind of that great man, as did a great many other 
notions, to some of which he gave effect, while others 
passed away. But the idea of carrying out the pro- 
ject was due to Pére Enfantin, of the St. Simonians, 
who, in 1833, interested M. Ferdinand Lesseps, the 
French Vice-Consul, and Mehemet Ali, the Pasha of 
Egypt, in taking practical measures towards its ac- 
complishment. Surveys were taken, but owing to 
the breaking out of a plague and to other causes, not 
much more was heard of the scheme till 1845.” Cer- 
tainly, Lord Houghton ; but didn’t one Ptolemy, of 
the Land of Egypt, King, not only project, but ab- 
solutely carry out the canalisation of the Isthmus? 








Tux Moniteur states that henceforth all foreign 
journals will be admitted into France without re- 
strictions. 

Tue Government having decided upon converting 
Millbank Penitentiary building into a general mili- 
tary prison, the various military prisons at different 
stations in England will be abolished. 

Tue Water Suppty or “LoNpon AnD Panis.— 
The quantity of water supplied daily to the metro- 
polis during the year has ranged from 91,578,341 
gallons in the month of January to 110,094,058 
gallons in the month of July; the average for the 
whole year being, as nearly as possible, 92,000,000 of 
gallons daily, and the average number of houses 
supplied has been 466,100; this“is at the average 
rate of 29 gallons per head of the population daily. 
About half of the supply is from the ‘I'hames, and 
the rest is from the river Lea and from springs and 
wells in the chalk, According to the official 
returns from the Prefect, of the Seine the average 
daily supply of water to-Paris during the year has 
been 46,858,900 gallons, which is at the rate of 248 
gallons per head of the population; but this includes 
the supply to,the public fountains and to the orna- 
mental waters in the Bois de Vincennes, the Bois d¢ 
Boulogne, and elsewhere. The water is derived from 
the Seine, the Marne, the Canal d’Ourcq, and from 
Artesian wells and springs in the chalk. None of 





| of a total eclipse. It did not, however, satisfy 





the river water is filtered, and it is always turbid. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Tue fact that Captain Stocks had no longer de- 
signs upon their lives removed a great weight from 
the minds of Lily and Roland. They became cheer- 
ful and hopeful once more, their threatened exile 
on a lonely island appearing not half so intolerable 
as a continued residence on board the Dolphin. 

The days came and went. The ship sailed to the 
northward and the southward, yet always bearing to 
the westward, through summer seas as blue as the 
bending sky and as placid as an inland lake. 

The season was midsummer, more than a year 
having elapsed since they had left Brixham, and 
the weather was delightful, with lovely days and 
breezy moonlit nights. 

Excepting the captain and the first mate, no one 
knew the intended destination of the ship. The 
second mate was as completely in the dark as the 
crew, he having no acquaintance with the waters 
into which they had sailed. 

A week had passed since the abduction of the 
young couple from the consul’s garden at Honolulu. 
The morning was bright and sunny, a delicious 
breeze filling the sails, rippling the waves and cooling 
the atmosphere. The captain was on deck, gazing 
intently to the northward at a blue line against 
the sky to which every moment gave added colour 
end distinctness. 

“Yes, there it is,” he muttered, lowering his 
glass, while his full red face glowed with sinister 
joy. “We shall reach the island by noon, Mr. 
Striker. Be kind enough to go below and ask our 
passengers to come up.” 

The mate Mnaatel on his errand, speedily re- 
turning, followed by the young prisoners. 

They came forward hand in hand, both self-pos- 
sessed and quiet, yet both apparently conscious of 
the cause of the unusual summons. 

“Well,” said the captain, “‘ your voyage is almost 
ended, and Iam glad of it, for your presence on 
board only breeds discontent among the crew. Do 
you see that blue line yonder? You don’t need a 
Gass.” 

Lily and Roland looked in the direction indicated 
and replied in the affirmative. 

_ ‘That is Harbour Island,” said Stocks, “ the 
island where you are to spend the next year. We 
shall reach it about noon. You had better pack up 
= trunks, Lily. Roland, you may have all the 

ooks on board. I don’t want to abuse either of 


es I want the men to see how well you fare, and 
shall let them think that I am only leaving you | that emptied itself into the sea. 
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here till after we have finished whaling up in the 
North Pacific. You may as well go below again and 
make ready for going ashore.” 

With a last glance at the blue coast-line, they went 
below to pack up their effects. 

It was not a long task to fill Lily’s trunks with 
their garments, and Roland then gathered all the 
books he could find into a box. While they were 
thus engaged the black cook, Scipio, was equally 
busy in the pantry, putting up stores in great pro- 
fusion. 

An unused cabin-table was brought into service 
by Scipio, who brought out his baskets, bags, and 
parcels as fast as they were ready for transporta- 
tion ashore. 

“That,” said he, depositing a tall can on the table, 
“is full of lamp oil. Thereis twolamps. I never 
saw such a generous captain in all my born days. 
There’s a bag of coffee, a tin can of tea, a bag of 
flour, and you’re going to have a barrel of beef. 
I declare, I’d like to be set ashore myself.” 

While thus muttering, he placed the articles men- 
tioned on the table, or beside it, adding to the stores 
rice, butter, and some sweetmeats, bought at Hono- 
lulu for the present purpose. 

“We shall not starve,” whispered Roland, in 
tones of satisfaction. ‘‘ We shall probably get vege- 
tables ashore.” ; 

“Do you suppose the islanders will be canni- 
bals ?” returned Lily, apprehensively. 

“No, darling, the cannibals all live in lower lati- 
tudes. The people may be rough and degraded, 
though, and may try to steal our provisionsfrom us.” 

“The captain has arms in his room,’’ whispered 
Lily, softly. “Oh, Roland, why don’t you get a 
couple of pistols and some ammunition? Our very 
lives may depend upon the possession of weapons of 
defence.” 

“True, Lily. How thoughtful you are. I will se- 
cure a couple of pistols at once.’ 

He stole quietly to the captain’s room, while 
Scipio was in the pantry, and disappeared from 
Lily’s view. He returned before the man had no- 
ticed his absence, with a countenance indicative of 
success. 

“It’s all right, Lily,” he said. ‘I have two pis- 
tols and plenty of ammunition buttoned under my 
jacket. We shall not be defenceless now.” 

The morning wore on, the young couple spending 
the remaining hours on deck. The island grew on 
their anxious gaze until they could see its surface, 
as fairand smooth asa meadow. The island was 
dotted with groves and woods, indented with little 


“What a lovely spot!” said Lily. 

“Tt’s a coral island,” replied Roland, “ not vol- 
| canic, like the Sandwich Islands. I see no huts, 
| Lily. There must be a valley hidden from view.” 

At noon, they were still at some distance from the 
island. Dinner was served as usual, and the cap- 
tain and mate were unusually loquacious, but Lily 
and Roland maintained silence. They knewethat 
pleadings were all useless, and spared themselves 
the humiliation of making them. They were op- 
pressed with anxieties and apprehensions, such as 
would only have provoked their enemy’s mockery 
had he known of them. 

About two o’clock the ship approached the island, 
and the young couple regarded the place of their 
exile with natural curiosity. Distance had not “lent 
enchantment” to their view, for the soft slopes 
were as green, the woods as wild and dense, the 
surrounding waters as clear as they fancied. It 
looked like a fairy island, with a wealth of summer 
vegetation equal to that of the tropics. 

A dozen canoes, manned by dusky natives, were 
darting about at the mouth of the narrow inlet that 
appeared to lead to a basin in the interior of the 
island. When they had sufficiently attracted the 
attention of those on board the vessel, they rowed 
up the inlet and disappeared from the view of the 
strangers. 





“They are showing us the way in,” said Stocks. 
“‘There’s a lagoon in there, big enough to float a 
dozen ships. I’ve been here before, you know, Mr. 
Striker.” 

He immediately gave the order to enter the inlet. 
The channel was very deep, and wide enough to 
permit the vessel to sail in under the shadows of 
the tall trees on either side. 

The ship went in slowly and carefully, feeling 
her way, until she emerged into a broad and smil- 
ing basin, almost entirely surrounded by green, 
wooded slopes. 

Upon the banks of this basin was a little native 
village, of rude huts, and without the smallest pre- 
tence to civilisation. 

The canoes that had been seen outside the inlet 
were drawn up on the shores of the lagoon and 
the rowers and their families were clustered on 
the beach, full of curiosity in regard to their 
visitors. 

Captain Stocks hastened to show himself, and, 
at sight of him, loud acclamations came from the 
simple natives. 

Their chief put out immediately for the ship, 





climbed on board, and embraced the captain of the 


bays, and traversed by at least one shining brook | Dolphin with a fervour that betokened his sincere 


| friendship, 
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immediately accepted. 


upon Lim a few gaudy toys, which met with prompt | worse off than you are here.” 


appreciation. 


Stocks had at command a few words of the is- 


11 
landers’ dialect, learned from @ Kanaka sailor at | Lily,’ said her unworthy relative, turning to her, | the 


The first movement of the captain was to offer | alive with fish, easily caught from the shore. The 
the islander a glass of liquor, an offer which was | woods are full of game, and the island bears fruit | I 
His next was to bestow | and vegetables in great quartiities. You might be | shall be our home.” 


Roland made no response. 
“You may look for me back again next year. 


said Roland. “ 


“Oh, Roland! that is the softest and best water 
ever drank ¥’ she exclaimed, eagerly. “‘ This spoz 
** ‘There is a little plateau on purpose for a honse,” 
of it is a low hill, into which 
an OE cellar. And there are logs down on 
, cut for canoes, as 7 can see. I'll beg 

don’t believe we can 


higher than at the village, and we can see passing 
villagers. 


. We are fas enonch 


away from the vi too, for purposes of safety. 
Sit down on the bench, Lily, while Igo back pt 
see to our goods, We must have them here, uni: 


Honolulu, and this he brought into immediate use, | ‘“ Perhaps my good, rich brother will come with me. | or buy those for our house. 1 

helping out his discourse with signs. I must be off now. The ship is- ready to start. | do better than to settle here, Lily. The ground js 
By dint of -pointing agaim and again at the | Good-bye.” : 

watchful prisoners, and repeating the words he had Lily sat down on one of the boxes, having moved | ships sooner than the 

recently learned, he suceeeded in communicating at | away from the tree stump while the second mate was 

last his wishes to the island-chief, who signified his | addressing them, and looked at the ship without a 

willingness to guard carefully and faithfully the | word. x 


captives until the retutn of Stocks. 


“There! The matttr’s all settled,” said the | with affected lightness, yet wi eelir 
captain, turning to the young pair. “ You will be | of having been repulsed with contempt by his vic- 


“ Sulky, eh? Well, so bei 
“A th an actual feeling 


said the captain, | our own eyes.” 


He hastened away on his errand, while Lily, too 


excited to sit down, strayed up and down the beach, 


the near extremity of grove. 


as safe here as in @ prison, - young friends. The | tims. ‘ Hope to see you in better temper when I marae a | sunny-tinted shells aa rely pebbles, 
“8 or ex 


chief will take care of you ti 4 
one year or @ dozem, and prevent your making sig- 


nals to any passing ship, or communicating with | ship, Lily and Roland watching his departure. 


any vessel that may chance to put in here.” 


“ Ships do stop here, then, occasionally ?” asked | neither turned their gaze from the Dolphin as she 
i slowly moved out of the lagoon down the inlet, and 


ily. 
“If they do, you won’t see them,” replied Stocks, | out into the blue and sparkling sea. 
In a few minutes she was out of their sight, the | the youth, but expressed 


trees interposing to shut out the exile’s view. 


darkly. “Put om your shore toggery. You are 
going ashore now.” 
“Tam quite ready,” replied Lily, bravely; “and 


so is Roland. The island can’t be worse than your | ing her hand into his, as @ desolate feeling crept 
old ship, and I like the looks of that chiof as well | over her homesick soul. 


as I do yours.”’ 


I come, whether in | come back. I’m off. 


He sprang into his boat and was rowed to his 
The curious islanders gathered about them, but 


“We are alone, one,” said Lily, steal- 


had all gathered about 


In an hour or more Roland returned with a. 


long, rade truck, on low, wooden wheels, which was 


with boxes, and parcels. Ho 

this slowly towards "s camping-ground, 

and was followed by a select guard of a score of 

savages, who maintained a distance from 

his proceedings by strongly marked —* 
ngs mn ‘6 

“Captain Stocks is mistaken,” ee end ag 


he reached the plateau. “These fellows do under- 
stand a little English. They tried to prevent mo 
“ Worse than alone, as Lily,” replied Roland, bringing away our stores, but I ee one 


s and they fell back 


mutter- 


Stocks bit his lip, and glanced involuntarily at | glancing at the islanders, my pistol 
chief = : , a cask of whisky, the last gift of Stocks to them. | ing an ling. I saw this hamd@deartin the vil- 


the chief in his seant attire of breech-cloth and cap 


of feathers, and with his yellow-brown face, his | ‘“ Yet not alone,” he added, looking reverently up at 
small eyes, and rather vacant countenance. He | the blue sky. 


said nothing, however, to Lily, contenting himself 
with delivermg a sharp order to lower the boat. 

The boat was lowered, and the captives, their 
persecutor, and a couple of seamen rowed ashore, 
the chief paddling beside them in his canoe. 


intended for the exiles, and he led the way up the 
who welcomed 


beach to the groups of i Ks first 
him with apparent joy. prevely, “is to realise must 
“You see I am a great man here,” he said, our home for perhaps longer.” 
evident,” replied Roland. 


proudly, as he distributed a quantity of toys and 


trinkets right and left. ‘ You two, Lily and Ro- | “ No ship puts in at this island, unless blown out 
land, will be domiciled in the house of the chief. | of its way by the heavy 
You can see it yonder. Perhaps a year’s residence | way in September, but Captain Stocks evidently had 
will take down your pride a little, and you will pre- | no fears in that respect.” 


fer a white man’s face to these brown ones.” 


The hut designated was the largest in the little | of our own. We can never share that crowded hut 
village. It was conical in shape, with a hole at the | with the chief’s famil 


apex for the egress of smoke. There were no win- 
dows, and apparently there was but one room to 
the establishment. A triangular opening in front 
servéd as a door, and through this could be seen 
a hard earth floor, and couches of skins and bushes. 

A swarm of copper-coloured children played about 
his dwelling with an air that betrayed their filial re- 
lationship to the chief. 

Lily's countenance expressed her disgust at the 
eee of sharing such accommodations, and 

tocks’ face gleamed with satisfied malice as he 
marked her emotion. 

“There are worse places than the Dolphin, my 
beloved niece,” he said. 

“Say nothing, Lily,” whispered Roland, softly. 
“You shall not share that miserable den. Leave it 
all to me.” 

Lily’s brow cleared at this promise, and she sat 
down quietly on a stump of a tree, unmindful of 
the curious glances of the island women, and 
watched the boats as they brought ashore the 
stores of provisions. 

Tho first boat contained the articles already enu- 
merated. The second was under the charge of the 
second mate, Mr. Cassidy, and contained a cask of 
salt-junk, a cask of ship’s biscuits, and various 
boxes and cans, besides two or three bottles of 
mixtures for medicinal use. 

These things were all deposited on the smooth 
beach, and the second mate approached the young 
pair to bid them farewell. 

“T’'ve made a few additions to the stores on my 
own hook,” he whispered. ‘“ You'll find bed-linen 
and towels and soaps, and such like, among the 
boxes, besides an axe, a hatchet, nails, and other 
tools. Ships get blown this way sometimes. Look 
out for ’em in September. I don’t know what the 
captain’s plans are, but these stores show he don’t 

mean = to be killed. I wish I could have helped 
you—but good-bye.” 

He wrung Roland’s hand with a fervour that 
showed him to be secretly the friend of the 
captives, and then hurried away, just as Stocks 
om near to learn the cause of the prolonged leave- 

ing. 

“T have explained, Roland,” said the captain, 
“‘ that these provisions are for your use and that of 
Lily, and I am positive that the natives won’t 
touch them. You can stow them somewhere in the 
chief’s hut. There’s plenty of fowls here, so you 


silent, reviewi 
On Janding, the captaim ordered the boat’s crew | bravely, while the drunken shouts of the islanders 
to return to the ship, to bring ashore the articles rang in their ears. 


see what is best to be done.” 
CHAPTER XxX. 





“That fact is plainly 


gales. Ships may come this 
“The next thing,” said Lily, “is to have a home 


“ Of course not,” p Roland, quickly, his 


must begin our housekeeping a little earlier than 
we had intended. I have got a pair of good arms, 


good tools to work with. Wood abounds here, and 
we shall soon have a shelter.” 

“ After all,” said Lily, smiling, “this exile has 
its bright side, Roland. As I said, it’s better than 
a life on that foul-smelling Dolphin. Captain Stocks 
intends to have us ransomed, so we shan’t be com- 


cannibals here. It might be worse, dear Roland. 
There is plenty to eat, and the island is beautiful.” 
“But the winter will be cold and disagree- 
able——” 
“The winter hasn’t come yet,” said Lily, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ We won’t anticipate trouble, Roland. I’ve 
a good rule, and that is to live by the day. Let us 
make the most of our present sunshine and flowers, 
and forget that the winter must come. en winter 
does actually come, we shall have courage to meet 
it if we don’t make a bugbear of it beforehand.” 
“ Live by the day!” repeated the lad. “ You are 
right, Lily. That is a good rule, I must put it to 
practical use. It is now —7 four o’clock, but the 
sun is still high. Whatcan I do before night? I 
will select the site of our future home. Those 
savages have forgotten all about us, Lily. Our 
things will be quite safe here. Let us go together 
and look outa place to build.” 
Lily assented, confident from the preoccupation of 
the islanders, that the stores, &c., would not be mo- 
lested, and the two strayed away from the village 
unobserved. They went to the northward of the 
basin, and after an hour’s search, found on the 
— coast a beautiful site for the proposed dwel- 
g. 
It was upon a green, shaded slope, between a 
lovely grove and the beach, against which the ocean 
dashed with soft and musical murmur. Flowering 
creepers suspended long sprays from the magnificent 
trees, flowers dotted the grass, and the beach was 
as smooth and hard as coral can be. The crowning 
beauty of the spot was a wild-wood spring, a natu- 
ral fountain, pear | up in a coral basin as white 
as snow, and fringed with lovely lilies of spotless 
purity, which reflected themselves in the pellucid 
wa 


ters. 
Lily dipped her hand into the spring, and drank 








won't want for fresh meat and eggs. The seca is 





eagerly of the sweet waters. 


lage, took the liberty of 
‘* Let us consider our situation, and | permission. There is the chief, half intoxicated, 
muttering, ‘Come back. No be tene.”” 


to be done, Roland,” she said, | “ You must let us alone. 
that this lonely island 


pelled to stay here after next year. There are no | trunk. “ Here, Ro 


it without 


As Roland concluded, the savage chief emerged 


from the group of his followers, and advanced to- 
For a few moments Lily and Roland were both | wards the young couple with many deprecating 
their situation thoughtfully and | gestures. 


“Come back,”’ he said, waving his hand towards 


the village. ‘ White man come back.” 


“We shall not back,” said Roland, coolly. 


“ Must go back,” said the chief, with a scowl on 
is copper-colonred visage. 
Roland quietly exhibited his pistol. 


* See !’’ he said, laconically. 
A sea-bird was on the wing above them, sweeping 


low, as if in search of Prey Roland stretched out 
his arm, fired, and ir 


beach. 


ad fell dead upon the 


_ The islanders were awe-stricken at this exhibi- 


tion of power. 


They chattered together wonderingly, and even 


fine face glowing with health and energy. “ We | the chief drew back from the lad in awe and fear. 


Evidently, they were not familiar with the tiny, 
death-dealing instrument, and regarded Roland as- 


and, thanks to the second-mate, plenty of nails, and | endowed with supernatural powers. 


“There! I have scared them sufficiently,” said 
Roland. “If we could only follow up our advan- 
tage by convincing them of our friendliness, they 
wouldn’t conspire against us, or seek to harm us.” 

“T have the very thing,” cried Lily, running to 
the truck, and inserting the key im the lock of her 

land. Give the chief this.” 

She brought out a small oval hand-mirror, one of 
the articles Stocks had provided for her use before 
her abduction from Brixham. 

“ Just the thing!” exclaimed Roland, delighted. 
“T’ll take it to the chief.” 

He moved towards that personage as he spoke, 
and the sunlight glanced over the mirror, producing 
an effect that almost paralysed the chief. He be- 
lieved it another infernal machine, and did not dare 
to stir lest he should precipitate his doom. 

“* Don’t be afraid,” said Roland, approaching him. 
* Look into it.”’ 

The chief glanced shyly and timidly into tho 
mirror. 

As he caught sight of his reflection, he was 
frightened more than ever, and it wassome minutes 
before he dared look again. But when, at length, 
he began to comprehend that it was his own reflec- 
tion he beheld, he was as delighted and vain as @ 
peacock, uttering joyful exclamations, slapping his 
thighs, and strutting back and forth proudly, in 
rapt a of his frightfulimage. _ 

Roland had some difficulty in getting possession of 
the mirror long enough to put a cord through its 

ished the task, however, and 
threw the string about the chief’s neck. 

“We are the chief’s friends,” he then said, slowly 
and distinctly, so that the savage had no difficulty 
in comprchending his meaning. ? 

“ Hum—chief’s friends,” said the savage, looking 
— mirror, as if that were palpable evidence of 

e fact. ‘ 

“ We want to live here by ourselves,”’ continued 
Roland, enunciating his words very carefully. _ 

The chief looked at his prisoner, whose terrible 
ee Bahay wiapeel, and then at the gift he 
recei 


While he was debating within himself, Lily pro- 
duced a bright tin cup, one of several, and pre 
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sented = to the savage. This princely gift turned 

the scale. 

The desired ‘ission was not rf —— at 
once, but the chief volunteered to lend ‘his assist- 
ance in building, and his example was followed by a 
score of his men. 

Roland immediately set his allies at work, him- 
self suporintending their labours. 

A cavity was dug in the side of the hill to serve 
as a cellar, the logs were brought up from the 
beach, and a cabin was soon in course of erection. 

It stood under a branching oak, fronting the 
beach, and near the spring which Lily had dis- 
covered. Itcontained two rooms, Schenk with logs, 
and rain-tight. There were two apertures for win- 
dows. The inner room, entered only through the 
outer, was to be Lily’s chamber. The outer apart- 
ment had @ doorway, and the young architect 
hoped to have in due'time a door. 

The walls. were a i outside and in, but the 
cabin was @ shelter, and as such was gladly accepted 
by the young pair. 

In the rude cellar the provisions were all stored. 
The mattresses and bedding were deposited in the 
two rooms, the dishes were set in a corner of Lily’s 
room, and at twilight Roland dismissed his now 
sobered assistants, and stood in the doorway, 
watching their departure from the glade. 

“This is quick work,” said Lily, looking at her 
new domain with a matronly air. “‘ We have got 
quite a house, Roland. The moon is coming up. 
Let us have supper.” 

“We will have our fire up on the beach,” said 
Roland. “I don’t want to draw mosquitoes to our 
house.” 

He gathered a quantity of dry sticks, and carried 
them to some distance from the house, piling them 
fora fire. He then cut two erotched sticks, and 
stood them in an upright position in the ground, 
laying a cross-piece in the crotches. He then drew 
out his well-filled match-case and lighted his fire, 
just as Lilycameup with a tea-kettle filled from the 
spring. 

The tea-kettle was hung on the cross-piece, the 
fire blazed merrily, and the young couple were as 
merry as the circumstances permitted. No mos- 
quitoes were attracted by the fire, and Roland con- 
cluded that they were a luxury belonging to civili- 
sation, as he laughingly remarked. 

The tea-kettle was soon singing merrily, the tin 
teapot was brought out, and the Chinese herb set 
to steeping, and Lily produced thé tin eups and 
deep dishes that compris« their table-ware. There 
was @ loaf of bread, some ship’s biscuits and pre- 
serve, and they made a merry supper, seasoning it 
with hearty laughter. 

“ We shall have no difficulty with these islanders,” 
said Lily, when the repast was over, and she had 
begun to wash up the dishes. “T seem gentle 
and peaceable enough, and we can keep them in 
wholesome awe of us by occasionally firing off a 
— That artifice of yours, Roland, has served 
us well.” 

She gathered up her dishes, and Roland picked up 
the tea-kettle, the two returning to the house. 

soth were tired and sleepy, and they kneltand said 
their prayers tegether, after which Lily retired to 
her room, and Roland barricaded the outer door as 
well as he was able, then flinging himself on his 
couch, both were soon slumbering soundly. 

The next morning Roland was up at daybreak, 
and had a fire kindled on the beach when Lily came 
round a little wooded point near at com- 
pletely attired, and looking as bright as a fairy. 
An old dress, freshly wet, hung in her hand, show- 
ing that she had been enjoying a solitary bath 
on the beach of the pretty cave beyond the point. 
Her hair was yet damp, and, as usual, was unfet- 
tered by comb or ribbon, falling over her shoulders 
in a golden shower. 

She spread her dress on a bush to dry, and has- 
tened to assist in the breakfast. Coffee was pre- 
pared, bread was toasted, and Lily had a grand sur- 
prise in the shape of a dozen great oysters, which 
Roland had secured, and which he now raked out 
from the hot ashes, the shells gaping widely. 

The breakfast was eaten on the ground under the 
great oak. The chief approached them while they 
were eating, and Lily politely offered him a cup of 
coffee, black, but sweet. The beverage greatly de- 
— him, as did a slice of toast. 

«200d, good,” he ejaculated, appreciatively. 
Chief help white man. Have more dinner.” . 
“My style of cooking seems to be appreciated,” 

langhed Lily. “Let him help you, Roland, and 

then invite him to dinner.” 

Roland acceded to this request, and the chief, 
with some of his men, set again to work under Ro- 
land’s directions. The chief went to work by the 
Side of his subjects, cheered by the prospect of a 
good and novel style of dinner. 

A front door-step was made by placing a log in 
front of the cabin. Roland then planted poles on 
either side of the door, arching them at the top. He 
then brought flowering creepers from the woods and 





grove, planted them, and trained them over the 
poles, so that they seemed to have grown there. He 
transplanted vines, so that they clambered over the 
rough outside walls, making of the humble cabin a 
very bower of beauty. He was careful to take up 
plenty of earth with his vines, and they yee 
felt the change. His next and most important wor 
was to construct a thick door to be hung on leathern 
hinges, and while he worked at this personally he 
employed his eopper-coloured allies in the construc- 
tion of tables, chairs, and similar articles of house- 
hold furniture, rude certainly in design, but well 
enough adapted for the required purposes. 

__ While he was thus busily at work, Lily was not 
idle. The inside of the cabin was peculiarly her 
province, and she set to work to beautify it. ith 
a stone as a hammer, she drove nails into the log 
walls to hang garments upon. She made paste of 
flour and water, and covered the walls with old 
newspapers from the Dolphin. 

“ Roland meant to read the papers, I know,’ she 
said to herself, as she proudly contemplated her 
work, “but he can read them standing up. What 
a palace we shall have. I begin to think I am a 
genius in my way.” 

She ran her fingers over all the books they had, 
extracted the pictures, and hung them up by bits 
of red ribbon, im ing an ornamental effect to 
the room. Some boards had been planed, more 
than were wanted for the door, and Lily coaxed the 
chief to put these up for her as shelves. She then 
piled the books upon them, admiring the effect. 

“We have no glass for window-panes,” she said 
to the chief, for want of another auditor, Roland 
being hard at work outside, and unconscious of her 
operations within, “but curtains willdo. I’ve an 
old pink lawn dress that will do for curtains.” 

The dress was drawn from the trunk, torn into 
the proper size and shape, suspended by a string 
above the window to the nails, and then looped 
aside gracefully with ribbons. 

Lily was growing enraptured with her work. 

By this time the ehief had begun to realise that 
the prerogative of royalty is idleness, or he had 
become anxious about his dinner, for he had flung 
himself upon the floor and was looking meditatively 
around him. 

Lily aroused him, however, and set him to making 
more shelves, still under her direction, it being 
necessary to show him continually. 

This row of shelves was for the dishes, which 
were soon put in order upon them, and curtained 
from sight by a breadth of the pink lawn. 

“ T believe that’s all I can do,” said Lily, gaily. 
“T wish the furniture was in here. I see two three- 
legged stools and a funny old table out there. Will 
your majesty please fetch them in ?”’ 

The question required to be put into other shape 
before his “ majesty’? comprehended her wishes, 
but when he did he obeyed her with alacrity. 

The stools were disposed to the best advantage, 
the table stood under the low window, and a cup- 
board, brought in at the last moment, was arranged 
for the reception of the lighter articles of food, as 
tea, coffee, and sugar. 

When Roland came to hang the door, he was as- 
tonished at the pretty room that met his gaze, with 
its pink, fluttering curtains, its pictures, and book- 
shelves. 

“ You are a little magician, Lily,”’ he exclaimed, 
enthusiastically. ‘‘ How comfortable we shall be! 
I’ll plane off the floor after the door is hung, and 
we shall have a perfect palace !” 

While he was thus engaged, Lily put on her hat 
and went down to the beach, where a fire was laid 
and a tea-ketitle put on. She struck a match, greatly 
to the wonder and astonishment of the chief, lighted 
her fire, and put into the ashes the contents of a 
full basket of oysters brought for her use by one of 
the natives. She buried a few potatoes beside the 
bivalves, sliced and buttered the remainder of the 
loaf of bread, and finally, when all her preparations 
were complete, disposed her repast upon a white 
table-cloth under the oak, and called Roland and 
the chief to dinner. 

The trio were pleasantly at work, when the village 
en masse poured into the glade to witness the pro- 
ceedings of the strangers. They peered into the 
cabin, uttering shouts and exclamations, but showed 
no disposition to injure or even touch anything. 
Finally they gathered around the diners, watching 
them curiously and wistfully, whispering together, 
and regarding their favoured chief with envious 
glances. 

Never in the old days, in civilised countries, when 
the masses were permitted to watch royalty at its 
meals, was there greater curiosity or more minute 
attention. 

“One would think the poor things were half- 
starved,” laughed Lily, embarrassed by so many 
eager glances. “It’s the queer style of our cooking, 
I suppose. They may be degraded, Roland, as 
Captain Stocks says, but they are gentle creatures, 
after all.” 

“ They go ’way,” said the chief, waving his hand 





with a gesture that dismissed his subjects from the 
scene, 
‘The crowd dispersed reluctantly, and Roland soon 
after dismissed the chief himself, who began to 
manifest an anxiety to return to his cask of whisky, 
he having rescued the larger share of it the previous 
day from the hands of his followers. 

The young exiles remained seated in the shade of 
the oak, looking out upon the blue and boundless 


sea. 

“We seem to be king and queen here, Lily,’’ said 
Roland, with a smile. “The chief is in awe of us, 
and likes us, I think, besides. We have a good shel- 
ter, and plenty of fish and oysters at our door. The 
woods abound with small game. I saw a rabbit 


and a squirrel this morning. What more could we 
ask, since exile can’t be prevented, than we have 
Pp”? 


“ Nothing, Roland,’’ responded Lily, listening to 
the murmur of the breeze among the branches over- 
head, and to the soft wash of the waves on the 
beach. “ This is a lovely spot. I think we madea 
splendid change when we left the Dolphin for this.” 

The repast was cleared away, the dishes put in 
the cupboard, and the young pair took their favour, 
ite books and sat on the bank in the shade of the 
oak—but not to read. 

They talked and chatted, and told their day- 
dreams, and the hours glided on unnoticed, their 
souls pervaded with a delicious sense of thankful- 
ness and peace, 

(To be continued.) 


EVELYN’S PLOT. 
_——— 
CHAPTER L. 


For a minute Mordaunt gazed penctratingly at the 
woman. 

She did not flinch in that pitying, anxious, and 
pleading look. 

He saw that it was no idle threat, whatever she 
might affect to believe. 

“Can you tell me, on your honour, that you know 
aught that can bring this ruin, which you appear to 
believe—that you can define its nature ?” 

“No. I will not affirm a falsehood, Basil. But I 
do know much that is threatening, and, from my 
very heart, I believe that there are those who can 
and who will bring you to the shame and the ruin 
that you are preparing for the invocent. Pause, ere 
it is too late! The noble and the good are ever ready 
to pardon, and, for the sake of the dead, for the sake 
of the names that would be dragged to public scrutiny, 
they would pass over the crime, and bid you depart 
unpunished and unharmed, save by your own con- 
science.” 

She spoke rapidly, yet with a low, thrilling tene. 
She slightly approached her chair to his, and laid her 
hand lightly on his arm. 

“Basil, be warned and be counselled in time. 
Think not that one spark of affection, or even of any 
personal interest in you, lingers in my heart. Were 
I conscious of any such criminal weakness I would 
have punished it by forbearing from this warning, 
and by denyiug myself the very sight of your once 
beloved features.” 

“Are you sure of that?” he asked, sneeringly. 
“Many a woman before you has deceived herself, 
Gertrude. And I have heard that a woman who 
once loves truly, loves till her dying day.” 

“If Ihad ove single spark of such feeling left, 
Basil, it would lead to a very different course of 
conduct,” she said, calmly. “ The words I heard to- 
night would have kindled the fiercest jealousy and 
revenge, had any love lingered in my heart. No, no. 
Ere I leave you—ere I give up the purpose tliat 
brought me thither—I would once azain bid you as- 
sure yourself of that one fact—that one certain truth. 
Icome to you, a sinful and penitent woman—to the 
partner of her former guilt—to attempt to save you— 
to bring you at once to a sense of your danger and 
your sins. The hour is at hand. Your own con- 
science tells you by a strange presentiment that it is 
so. Either your long course of guilt will be brought 
to a miserable end, or else the measure of your 
crimes filled up past hope of penitence and forgive- 
ness in this world. Basil, Basil! By every past 
memory, I adjure you to pause and reflect, and re- 
pent. From my very heart I pardon the wrong that 
you have done to me. And I believe that the young 
son of him you so basely injured—the noble and the 
true-hearted victim of an insensate hate—and the 
fair girl, on whom you have broughtalike shadows of 
shame and of misery—would grant you the forgiver 
ness that, it might be, would herald that of Heaven.” 

“ Peace, woman—peace!” exclaimed Basil, fiercely 
rising. ‘Let me have no insensate ravings to con- 
clude this tragi-comic scene. You have but one 
thing to learn; and then depart for ever from my 
sight. You have been the tool of my plans from the 
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first moment that I ever saw you, and you are about 
the last person in creation to turn me from their 
completion. Another word, and I shall be driven to 
request your departure from the house in less cour- 
teous terms and mode.” 

She rose also. There was a rare and imposing 
dignity in her look and manner as she moved slowly 
from the spot to the door. 

“Tam absolved,” she said. ‘Henceforth my sole 
care shall be for others. My hands are, at least, 
clean from your blood.” 

In another instant she was gone. 

And Basil felt as if a dark cloud had suddenly 
fallen over his head. He would scarcely have con- 
fessed it even to himself. Nay,he raved and swore, 
and referred the sudden shiver and the chill damp 
which came over him to the draught of the open 
door. But in vain. His heart sank, and his undaunted 
epirit, that scarcely acknowledged either fear of God 
or man, quailed and tremble under the vague, 
nameless dread which seized him. 

He rang tlie bell sharply. Brandy and hot water 
and cigars were ordered instantly, and as instantly 
brought. Still the cold, inward shiver that chilled 
him was not warmed nor banished by the stimulating 
draughts. He laughed scornfully at his own weak- 
ness. 

“My old nurse would have said that someone was 
walking over my grave,” he said, bitterly. “ But, 
no, no. It is not made yet for Basil Maynard.” 

Yet the very words: ‘“ Let him fall in his own pit, 
whick he digged for others,” seemed to sound in his 
ears. 

“ There is no peace for the wicked” was about to 
be verified in his as in s0 many other cases. There 
may be harduess, indifference, defiance, but not 
peace. That was never the portion of the sinful and 
the hardened offender against the laws of Heaven 
and man. 

The pale, desolate woman who had just left his 
ee peg deserted love of his youth, who had 
ived long, joyless, remorseful years through his 
treachery—the unhappy victim who now languished 
in a prison, from which he could but look forward to 
a living death, were enviable when compared to that 
miserable and hardened man on the night in ques- 
tion. 

His very shadow seemed to threaten him. Sleep 
fled from his eyelids. And when it did at last visit 
him, it only brought with it troubled and terrified 
dreams, Yet he did not hesitate; he did not even 
dream of change in his long-cherished plans. It 
was terror, not remorse—still less repentance, that 
ecized him. Such feelings as might be ascribed to 
the evil spirits troubled his heart—feelings as dis- 
tinct from the true repentencesthat waits for par- 
don and change of purpose,.as the abode of sinners 
from that of the angels and the just. 

CHAPTER LI. 

Ir was the following day. The last evening be- 
fore the trial that was to decide the fate of so many 
of the persons of our tale. 

Edith had passed many of its hours in the solitude 
of her own chamber, sad and trembling at its near 
approach. It was not that her heart was so deeply 
engaged in the event of the morrow, for the man 
whom she loved best on earth was, as she believed, 
safe from the consequence of whatever errors he 
might have committed, or from the malice of ene- 
mies who would have ascribed to him things of 
which he was not guilty. But there was much to 
trouble her young heart. 

Oliver Danvers, whom she had learned to revere 
and almost love as a noble-minded elder brother, 
was within a few hours of his doom. And she saw 
little cause to hope that his innocence could be 
proved. And so soon as that trial was once over, her 
own sacrifice was at hand; a sacrifice from which 
her heart recoiled every hour more painfully—a sac- 
rifice which she would have died rather than com- 
plete. 

Ralph Osborne her future husband!—the very 
thought was sickening. What would be che reality ? 

For a brief space she had clung to the hope which 
that strange woman whom she had met at Evelyn 
Rivers’ had kindled. But not one word had been 
heard of her since that memorable day—not one en- 
quiry had been made—not an attempt to see or hear 
from her. 

Perhaps the woman had been mad; perhaps she 
had discovered her mistake, and found that there 
was no convection between her and the young girl 
whom she had thus tantalised. 

And this first and last hope of discovering her 
birth had died away, almost as soon asit rose. It 
mattered little now. The promised wife of Ralph Os- 
borne cared but little as to her birth or parentage. 
Better as it was. The “foundling” and the “un- 
known” was at least good enough for such a fate. 
The bright face was clouded by a smile of very 








unwonted bitterness as these thoughts crossed her 
mind. And she half unclasped the little trinket that 
she had worn since her earliest childhood, as if in- 
clined to break the faint link that connected her with 
the knowledge of her parentage. 

But the sound of an approaching step arrested her 
purpose, and she hastily concealed it once more in 
her dress as the door opened, and Fantir announced : 

“Mr. Osborne wishes to see youfor a few minutes, 
Miss Edith.” 

Edith’s first impulse was to refuse. Then the idea 
of the man’s power over the fate of one most dear to 
her, and of the utter folly of resisting, by such idle 
and petty insults, the po-ver to which she had been 
forced to submit. 

But she would at least make the interview of a 
colder and more formal character than he would per- 
haps desire. 

“ Ask Mr. Osborne to the drawing-room, and say 
that lam engaged if anyone should call,” she said, 
after a moment’s pause. 

Then smoothing into more formal order her rip- 
pling golden hair, and giving altogether a less grace- 
ful and negligent character to her whole toilette, she 
proceeded to the drawing-room. 

Ralph Osborne was awaiting her. His face wore 
rather @ more anxious and less confident look than 
usual, and his greeting was grave and more abstracted 
than his manner to herself had been since her forced 
acceptance of his suit. 

“Hark ye, Edith,” he said, abruptly, when she had 
seated herself on a chair at some little distance from 
where he was standing, “I do not want to annoy 
nor harass you. I have a real regard for you, saucy 
and plain-spoken girl that you are. And what is 
more, I mean to do my best to make you happy when 
once we are married.” 

Edith shivered involuntarily. 

“Come, come! There’s no use mincing matters, 
or using roundabout words. You have promised to 
marry me, and when that is over, I daresay we shall 
be very comfortable. , But what I came to say to- 
night was this: As far as I am concerned, all is 
straightforward, and I have kept my word; and 
what is more, I may perhaps turn out to be keeping 
it doubly. But then I’m not going to be allonone 
side, and perhaps find you slip out of my hands after 
all, Before to-morrow comes—and my conduct is 
decided—I want you to renew your solemn engage- 
ment to be my wife in less than six weeks from this 
date. Remember that there must be no shuffling, no 
prayers and entreaties—no subterfuges whatever. 
All to be plain and honest, as it might have been 
with Cecil Rivers, without the slightest covert or 
real attempt in any manner to escape from your bar- 
gain. You understand this perfectly, Edith ?” 

The girl was very pale. Still her blue eyes gazed 
on him with the unflinching look of truth and steady 
firm candour, as she replied: 

“T do understand.” 

“ And confess the reasonableness of the request ?” 
he said, enquiringly. ~ 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “ perhaps—yes; itis a bar- 
gain, and, therefore, both sides should be bound to ob- 
serve it. So far, you are right.” 

“Yes,” he resumed, “I am no fool, Edith, and I 
am not a brute either. I don’t expect that you can 
love me at all now; yet Ido believe that some day 
you may care more for me than you now think. And 
therefore, as yousay, itis a bargain.” . 

Edith replied as calmly and firmly as he had spoken. 

“T have given you my word, on condition of your 
fulfilling your promise to save Mr. Rivers, and place 
him in safety and comfort ; that word will be kept to 
the letter without evasion or shrinking. That is all 
I can say.” 

“Yes, you can fix the day for the marriage—say 
this day month.” 

Edith sickened at the words. 

“ No,” she said, “no! Not quite so soon, Mr. Os- 
borne. This day six weeks, if you will.” 

He looked keenly at her. 

** You are a brave, true girl, and deserve a better 
fate than to be Basil Mordaunt’s decoy duck, or a 
young scamp’s neglected, ruined wife. I'll take eare 
ef you, and make you happy after all. Then, good- 
bye; I see you wish me gone, and, to tell the truth, 
I don’t care to stay on the chance of seeing that 
rascal to-night. I'll be here again in a day or two. 
Take care of yourself till I’ve the right to take care 
of you, there’s a good girl.” 

He pressed her hand with a real affectionate in- 
terest, that seemed to abstain from a warmer expres- 
sion rather for her sake than from any coldness on his 
part, and left the room. 

Even at the same moment one young, and fair, 
and unselfish as Edith was suppressing her sorrow 
and commanding her féglings in an interview of a 
similar yet very different nature. Evelyn had at 
last been admitted to the presence of her lover cousin 
—her promised husband. 


~~, 





On this last evening she had pleaded so hard for 
an interview, and promised so firmly that no weak- 
ness of hers should unman or distress Oliver on the 
eve of his great crisis, as to induce both the pri- 
soner and his advisers to yield to her prayers. 

Evelyn was pale and changed to the loving eyes 
that gazed anxiously on her, when the first flush of 
emotion had faded away. 

“ Evelyn, dearest, how you have suffered!” he said, 
tenderly, gazing at her white, sunken cheeks. 

“ Have not you been suffering, Oliver ?” she said 
simply. : 
: 4 only replied by a fond pressure of the hand he 

el 


“T wanted only to tell you one thing, Oliver?’ she 
said, steadily controlling her voice, in spite of its 
suspicious tremulousness. “I want to tell you that 
in any event—in any case—I shall never doubt your 
innocence, If all the world condemned you, I would 
never think you guilty. And if you suffer, your 
Evelyn will suffer with you.” 

A gleam of pleasure shot over his features. 

“My own darling! I know that one true heart 
will never fail me,” he said, “and that knowledge 
will support me in my utmost trials. But, Evelyn, 
at that point your sacrifice must stop. My darling’s 
bright future must never be darkened by the evil 
influences that are closing round me. If I am con- 
demned, Evelyn, promise me that you will obey me 
in this one thing—that you will strive, so far as pos- 
sible, to banish your unfortunate cousin from your 
mind and thoughts.” 

Evelyn looked calmly at him. 

“No,” she said, “no. Do not ask it, Oliver. Itis 
the only thing that I would not—that I could not— 
yield to any wish of yours, But that must never be. 
Could I ever learn to love anyone but you, Oliver?” 

There was an irresistible, simple pathos in the tone 
in which the last words were spoken. 

“My own precious Evelyn!” he said, drawing her 
to him with a grave tenderness. ‘ Mine now in life 
or death—in weal or woe—in honour or in shame. 
Our fates and our spirits do, indeed, seem one from 
this hour, my beloved.” 

She was silent for a few moments. Then her 
head was raised gently from his shoulder, and she 
whispered a few words in his ear. 

“ You cannot mean it, Evelyn ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, “yes. I only knew it yesterday, 
Oliver. I only knew yesterday that a wife cannot 
be called in evidence where her husband is con- 
cerned ; and ever since it has been a struggle in my 
mind whether it was right or just to you for sucha 
means of preventing my evidence being taken. It is 
only for you to say the word, Oliver.” 

“No, Evelyn,” he said ; “I will not consent to 
save myself in so questionable a manner.” 

Her face brightened with a brilliant smile. 

“I knew it! I felt certain of it!” she said, with a 
sweet, yet proud look of tenderness. “I know that 
it is honour, and not safety, that my noble cousin 
would prize! Iam content, dear Oliver !” 

He gazed on her tenderly. 

“T will promise this much,” he said. ‘“ When this 
terrible crisis is over, if you still are bent on your 
present wish, then—in spite of my own fears for you, 
and the censure that will be heaped on me for such 
a proceedirg,s—it shall be as you wish. Are you 
content, dearest ?” 

Her face beamed with some of its old gay cor- 
diality. ie 

“ Indeed—indted, I shall never change, Oliver,” 
she exclaimed. 

“My darling, may Heaven bless you! and give 
me the time and the opportunity to reward you for 
this devotion !” 

She rested her head on his shoulder ; his lips bent 
down to hers; and for a few brief moments they 
tasted the joy and comfort of love—mutual, trusting, 
sympathising love, even in that dark prison cell. 

At last they roused from this brief dream of happi- 
ness. 

“ Evelyn, dearest,” Oliver said, hurriedly. “I tell 
you candidly that I have scarcely any hope—any 
chance for escape. I cannot explain the manner iu 
which these notes came into my hands, even to you. 
Therefore, I would have my Evelyn’s name clear 
from the veriest shade of suspicion, or of a sneer 
from the malicious, or the gossiping among former 
friends, or even from strangers. Let your evidence 
be as clear and as true as if it were to save, instead 
of to condemn me. .It is much to ask, I know, but I 
scarcely think it is more than my Evelyn is capable 


of eee 


he looked very white as he spoke; but her voice 
was calm and firm as she replied : 
“I will strive to prove myself worthy of you, 
Oliver.” 
“ Thanks, my darling, thanks! I have no fear left 
now. I have taught myself to look on my condemua- 
tion as certain, and to resign myself to my fate.” 
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Evelyn thought for a few moments, 

“Mr. Temple attached great importance to the 
discovery of that strange nurse, Oliver. Do you 
suspect that she had anything to do with the 

air?” 
one looked gravely at her for an instant; 

“No, dearest ; I do not.” 

Something in his manner attracted her attention. 

“Have you any idea who that strange woman 
could be, Oliver ?” 

“My darling Evelyn, rest assured that if I am 
right in my suspicions of that woman’s identity, she 
would be the last to have aided in injuring me; and 
if I am mistaken in the fancy, there is still less rea- 
son for imagining that a lonely stranger could be 
guilty of such deliberate, useless perfidy. It was the 
appearance of mystery that awakened Frank’s wish 
to trace her. And he was right ; but still I feel more 
mistaken.” 

“Oh! Iam so thankful—so very thankful !” said 
the girl, eagerly; “for if it had been so, Oliver, I 
should have blamed myself as one canse of your 
danger. If I had not allowed her to come to you in 
that terrible illness, she could never have had any 
chance of injuring you. 

Oliver shook his head. 

“My Evelyn, never breathe such a thought again! 
It was the hand of God which brought that unhappy 
woman to our house, and that permitted her to close 
my father’s eyes. Be satisfied that in this, as in 
somany other occasions, my Evelyn has been in- 
deed an angel in our house.” 

The time for her departure had arrived. A long, 
passionate embrace—and Evelyn passed out from 
the presence of the man she loved, to see him no 
more until his fate was decided. 


CHAPTER LII. 

Tue day of trial had arrived. 

Earlier perhaps than was desirable, Frank Temple 
was in court, listening to the various opiaions that 
were Whispered about among the members of the bar, 
the more experienced of whom were evidently half 
inclined to ridicule any idea of defending so hopeless 
a case. 

But there was one pair of brilliant eyes bent on 
him with a kindly, approving glance—one fair and 
youthful face, half concealed by the shade of a trans- 
parent veil, was visible to his fascinated gaze, and 
served at once to stimulate his efforts and to increase 
his fear of failure. 

Marie Wentworth was there, 

The usual preliminaries were gono through, and 
then the prisoner’s name was called: 

“Oliver Danvers!” 

How strange to hear such a name in such a posi- 
tion! A name so long hovoured in the city—a name 
connected with many a brilliant féte at the West 
End—a name linked with the fairest débutante of the 
past season, the belle of Rotten Row, the cynosure 
of eyes at the opera and the ball-room. 

It was indeed a novel position for such a man to 
stand in a felon’s dock. And every eye was eagerly 
turned on him as he entered the court, calm, quict, 
and self-possessed. He looked like a man who had 
prepared and nerved himself for the worst, and, as 
many confessed, like a man who was innocent, 
whether or not he could prove that innocence, and 
who relied on that conviction for support and for con- 
solation in a dreaded trial. 

The charge was read, and the important question 
asked of the prisoner : 

“Guilty, or not guilty ?” 

Marie Wentworth’'s pretty head leaned forward 
and her breath was suspended as the question was 
asked. 

Then the answer came in a firm, rich tone, that 
was heard all over the court: 

“ Not guilty, my lord!” 

Marie drew a long respiration. And from that mo- 
ment her faith in the prisoner’s innocence was firm 
and unswerving as if it had been already proved. 

The cotinsel for the prosecution now began his ad- 
dress, And never was amore startling and apparently 
unanswerable statement placed before a jury. His 
address was long, closely argued, eloquent and 
powerful; and, at its conclusion, the learned counsel 
sat down, but, a moment afterwards, rose to call Lis 
witnesses and commence his examination. 

_ Oliver listened calmly ; at least, there was no emo- 
tion perceptible in his face, while the witnesses were 
examined and cross-examined and the chain of evi- 
dence against him grew stronger link by link. 

But he could not suppress some show of emotion 
when the crier of the court called, as next witness : 

“Miss Evelyn Rivers.” 

In a moment every eye was turned in the same di- 
rection with the prisoner's and the fair Marie's, 

The name appeared magical. Either it was recog- 
nised as that uf au acquaintance, or else its very 





sound appeared to promise something unusually sen- 
sational and attractive. 

A moment of half-applauding, half-interested curi- 
osity filled the court as the young and graceful form 
stood in the witness-box, closely veiled. 

A silence of a fow moments succeeded. The coun- 
sel appeared to hesitate ere he began his examina- 
tion. And the judge’s tone was soft and gentle as he 
said, courteously : 

“We must trouble you to remove your veil, Miss 
Rivers.” 

The girl obeyed. 

Oliver’s eyes flashed fire as he saw the myriad of 
glances bent on the beautiful face thus revealed. 

“ Are you well acquainted with the prisoner at the 
bar, Miss Rivers ?” was the first enquiry. 

“T am,” was the distinctly pronounced reply. 

“ How long have you been so well acquainted with 
him?” 

“From my earliest recollection,” was the answer. 

“ How is he related to you, may I ask ?” 

“He is the son of my mother’s”—and her voice 
somewhat quivered—“ of my mother’s only brother.” 

The counsel paused for a brief moment. Even he 
seemed to regret the duty next imposed upon him. 
But then he went on: 

“T must enquire what you, Miss Rivers, know of 
the bank-notes that have been found to be spurious, 
and which appear to have been destroyed by fire ; 
and also of three which have been taken from a 
letter bearing your sigrature. If you will kindly 
give us this information without my harassing you 
with questions, it might spare you some embarrass- 
ment and me the pain of causing it.” 

Frank Temple rose. 

“T might object to such a mode of proceeding,” 
he said, quickly ; “ but if my learned brother will add 
a caution to, the witness to confine her narrative to 
actual facts, in which case I, for my part, have no ob- 
jection to the unusual course he is pursuing.” 

The words were accompanied by a meaning glance 
at Evelyn, which the girl understood. 

She was about to begin in a calm, low, soft voice, 
that was audible to everyone in court, when the 
counsel suddenly interrupted her : 

“Since my learned brother implies a distrust of 
the mode of procedure, I would retract it with plea- 
sure; and, as his lordship hints to me, it may bo‘'a 
more regular and satisfactory mode of proceeding. 
I would, therefore, ask you, in the first place, Miss 
Rivers, if you have any recollection of this letter ?” 
handing her an open paper—her letter to her brother 
Cecil. 

A deep flush came over her face. 

“T have.” 

“ Whose handwriting is it?” 

“Tt is mine.” 

“Will you run your eyes over it, and see whether 
any alterations or additions have been made since 
you saw it last?” 

“ I do not find any.” 

“When did you last see it?” 

“ When I sealed it, previous {o putting it myself 
in the post.” 

“You speak of enclosures. What was enclosed ?” 

“Four Bank of England notes.” 

“Of what amount and denomination ?” 

“ About a hundred pounds, I think. There was 
one fifty and one or two twenties.” 

“Do you know the numbers ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ You would not recognise them ?” 

“I think I might, but it would not be from any 
certain knowledge.” 

“Do you think these are the notes you sent?” 
showing her the notes in the hands of the police. 

“T should say they were, from the amounts and 
general appearances, but I could not swear to their 
identity.” 

“May Iask from whom yon got the notes de- 
spatched to your brother, as this letter states ?” 

There was a breathless silence. Evelyn herself 
paused and trembled. Then the answer came clear 
and firm: 

* From my cousin, Mr. Oliver Danvers.” 

“Thatis, from the prisoner at the bar ?” 

She bowed calmly. 

The counsel resumed: 

“May I ask why you sent them to your brother?” 

For the first time she faltered. ‘hen she answered, 
calmly: 

“Because he was going away, I knew not where, 
nor for how long, and I wished to help him as far as 
was in my power with funds that might be needful 
to him for the journey.” 

“ But how could you send them if you did not know 
where he was gone 2?” 

“Our letters were to pass th rough the hands of a 
third person, and to remain at a certain post-office 
afterwards,” 

“Can you inform us of the names?” 





“ T imagine that the letter itself, and the mode in 
which it wasintercepted, would furnish the answer 
to that question,” the girl said, firmly. 

And asmile crossed the grave face of the judge 
Tr momentary discomfiture of the learned coun- 
sel, 

(To be continued.) 


THE VICTIM OF FATE. 
awe 
CHAPTER V. 

WueEn the unhappy Countess of Villarosa beheld 
the inanimate body of her son borne into the gate- 
way of her palace on the shoulders of four men, 
notwithstanding the precautions taken by the priest, 
who had forewarned her of the event and assured 
her that the surgeon did not despair of the wounded 
man’s recovery, she sank to the floor, smitten down 
by a stroke of paralysis. 

She was carried to her bed, which she only left to 
be laid in her coffin. 

The young count made no comment on the narra- 
tive. He listened, with head bowed down, silent, 
gloomy, overwhelmed. 

Days passed on, and no change in his mood was 
manifest. He accompanied the priest to San Lucar, 
he visited his mother’s grave, he gave orders for a 
mural tablet, appropriately inscribed, to be inserted 
in the wall of the little chapel which she had chosen 
for her burial-place. After that he shut himself for 
weeks in the boudoir of the late countess, which he 
caused to be hung with black and lighted only by a 
silver lamp kept perpetually burning. 

Thrice a day his servants brought him bread and 
water—the food of an anchorite, on which he sus- 
tained life. He was denied to all visitors, with the 
sole exception of Father Ambrose. 

But time, which mitigated the poignancy of Vil- 
larosa’s grief, blunted the stings of remorse. A 
craving for the pleasures of the world revived with- 
in him. He abandoned his hermit’s fare for the 
luxuries of the table. Once more he “ looked upon 
the wine when it was red within the cup.’ His 
pale and hollow cheek resumed the glow of health 
once more—his emaciated limbs their former ful- 
ness. 

When he emerged from his retirement, and laid 
aside his mourning, it was to resume his old reck- 
less habits, to be the wildest among the wild, the 
most daring among the daring, the chief leader of 
the most notorious revellers of Cadiz. 

It is true that his steward had startled him with 
an exposition of his pecuniary affairs. He had a 
vague idea that riches took to themselves wings, 
but yet, until the figures stared him in the face, he 
had not conceived what deep inroads his wild life 
of profuse expenditure had made upon the princely 
property the unrestrained use of which had &~n so 
imprudently confided to him by his over indulgent 
mother. : . 

‘** No matter,” he thought, “‘ enough is left for me 
to lead the life of a prince for some time to come. 
Hitherto I have wooed Fortune for sport; now she 
must compensate me for my ill-luck, and enable mo 
to replace what I have thrown away.” 

Re-embarking in life with such purposes avowed, 
it required no prophet to predict that the young 
count was rushing with closed eyes on inevitable 
ruin. He alone was blinded to his fate. The 
sharpers who surrounded him, as wreckers crowd 
about a doomed argosy, applauded his plans, for 
they well knew how they would terminate. 

One estate after another was mortgaged and lost. 
Then came the loss of personal property—jewels, 
plate, pictures, books, furniture. 

One day the count awoke from his wild dream, a 
ruined man. He sent for his steward, old Olivarez, 
a man who had grown gray in the service of his 
house, and whose honesty was vouched for by his 
moderate circumstances. j 

‘* My old friend,’’ said the young noble, “I am in 
sad straits. Cards have beaten me, and the foul 
fiend cogged the dice. From this time forth I for- 
swear both. There is a schedule of my debts; if 
there are any assets I wish you would discover them 
for me ; [have lost my arithmetic, and forgot the al- 
gebraic formula for arriving at the unknown quan- 
tity. Iwillleave you here with my papers, and take 
a gallop into the country—I believe my creditors 
have had the grace to leave one saddle-horse in my 
stables. When I come back I hope you will have 
discovered that I am not quite a pauper.” 

‘The old steward assured his master, ina trembling 
voice. that he would do his best. If the count had 
looked backward as he left the room he would have 
seen old Olivarez raising his hands and eyes to 
heaven. But the ancient servitor was a man of 
business, and, without wasting more time in vain 
regrets, plunged at once into the piles of papers and 
accounts that lay before him, in the hope “to 
pluck up drowned honour by the locks.” 

Julian went into the stuble, shouted for a groom 
in vain, and then saddled his horse himself, mounted 
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and rode forth. Me had a long, invigorating gallop, CHAPTER VI. rather than fetter his ambitious scliemes.. Stil] is 


and rode home full of hope and resolution. 

When he came back to the room where he had 
left the old steward at work, he found his faithfal 
vassal, with a pen stuck behind his ear, and a fairly- 
written sheet of paper in his hands, covered with a 
fermidable array of figures marshalled in double 
columns. 

The count threw himself into an arm-chair and 
lighted a cigarette. 

“Have you got through your work?’’ he asked, 
carelessly. 

“ Yes, senor—are you ready to hear the result ?” 
replied the steward. 

* Ready and anxtous,”’ replied his lord and master. 

The old man raised a goblet of water to his lips, 
ran his fingers through his scanty locks, cleared 
his throat by a preliminary “‘ Hem!” and then began 
at the heginning by reading the title of his elaborate 
document : 

“ Statement of the Debts and Assets of His Ex- 
cellency Count Julian de Villarosa, as per vouchers 
hereto annexed.” 

“ Diablo!” cried the count. ‘ Do you expect me 
to listen to a bill of particulars? Begin at the end, 
my old friend. How much is there to my credit—a 
line of zeros, or some few units ?” 

“All told,” said the steward, “counting cash, 
claims as good as gold, and estimating available 
property at the lowest auction prices, I may safely 
say that you are worth five thousand pounds.” 

“Five thousand pounds!” cried the count. 
“ Magnificent!” 

“An estate of two millions reduced to five thou- 
sand pounds, and he calls it magnificent !’’ groaned 
the old steward. 

“My good friend, you are no philosopher,” said 
the count. ‘When a man who thought he was 
worth nothing finds he still has a few thousands 
left, the sum appears colossal. Now, many aman 
with that capital has made a successful raid 
upon the gainbling-banks. Don’t look so glum, old 
man—I shall not risk a pound of that sum upon a 
game of chance. I have an honester purpose in 
view. . You have a power of attorney to act for me, 
I think ?”’ 

The old man bowed. 

“Very good. Now, sell everything that you can 
lay your hands on—everything, without reservation 
—-my horse even—I can *ttake him where [ m going. 
Collect all the moneys due to the estate, pay all 
that I owe, deduct a generous commission for your- 
self, and give me the balance.”’ 

Of course all Cadiz knew in a few days that the 
Count of Villarosa was utterly ruined. Of course, 
the Count of Villarosw cared net a straw for their 
knowledge. It is true that he felt a pang when 
men whom he had laid under the weight: of 
niary favours avoided him, or bowed coldly without 
stopping to speak when they met him in the street, 
but he learned to pay their base neglect with bitter 
scorn. 

While the steward was engaged in arranging his 
affairs, Julian repaired daily to his mother’s grave, 
and there passed hours in silent meditation. Thence 
he would go to the priest’s house, always secure of a 

‘kind welcome, for the heart and home of Father 
Ambrose were always open to his old pupil, and he 
was not one to press upon & fallen man. As for old 
Paquita she wasas kind to bim as im the days of 
yere, when he deserved her kimdmess. 

On a bright afternoon a full-rigged bark, with 

nearly every white sail set, lay at the pier ready for 
her departure. Among the persons gathered on 
the quarter-deck were Julian and Father Ambrose. 

“YT am glad thet you approve of my purpose,” 
snid Julian. “ The old world has lost all attractions 
fer me; the new offers mea field for energy and 
hope. I have told you where to direet my letters. 

Do not address them to the Count de Villarosa, but 
to plain Pedro Ramon. Never will I reassume my 
rank and narie—no, never, till I have conquered by 


nly own exertions wealth equi alto what I have lost.” 
“Still that idea of wealth!” replied the priest. 
“T would rather hear you say that you would re- 


main in obscurity till long years of a pure life had 
redeemed the faults you have committed. Wealth 
is dross—fair fame is everything.’ 

The young man could not reply to this, and cast- 
ing down his eyes, remained silent. In a few mo- 
ments the word was passed that visitors must go on 
shore. The lines were cast off, the good ship began 
to feel the pressure of her canvas, the pier seemed 
to recede, and the last recognisable figure that the 


adventurer behcld was that of Father Ambrose as 
he raised his hat and waved an adieu, while the 
good ship, under favourable anspices, commenced 


her voyage to the island of St. Domingo, in the 
West Indies. 
Possessed of capital enongh to commence life in 


terms of payment, at any time he chose. 


Srvcr our adventurer has left his title in abeyance 
behind him, to be resumed only in certain eontin- 
gencies, we will now call him by or Be name under | 
which he first presented himself—Pedro Ramon. 
During the passage, which was speedy and devoid 
of incident, Ramon found time to read up a | a 
of historical works and books of beter relatin 
the Spanish West Indies. Old Spain at 

was wealthy and great in her vast colonial posses. 


sions, nor did she dream, in her proud super 
over realms of boundless — wit 
mineral afffwence, that’ a few years behold 


pag ag jewels torn one by one from the cirele-of her 


Political questions, however, dit not. arrest the 
attention of Ramon. Hie wither fastened —s 
avidity on the records of private adventure, an 
sought to learn the secret of those indtenieele obey 
like himself, had left:them native: with modera 
means, and eveated eo in the mew 
world. Hence, when he landed in St. Domingo, he 
had already matured plans and worked out a:course 
of action. 

He decided to settle in the vicinity of St. i 

He found there a mismanaged estate, extensive and 
fertile, in the vicinity of the city, on the Rio Verde, 
or Green River, the sands of which were said to 
contain gold, while there were certain indieations of 
mineral wealth in different localities within the 
limits of the property. He was able to secure the 
estate fora moderate rent, with the privilege of 
purchasing it at a reasonable valuation, om easy 


All the labour on the island being then performed 
~ caren, he was compelled to purchase half a dozen 
ac 
The mangion, which had once been the prineely 
residence of its owner, having’ been destroyed “ 
fire, Ramon made a courpromise by contriving a 
shelter for himself with his own hand. He ent off 
the tops of four palm-trees, and then, with rough- 
hewn con rds, enclosed @ quadrangle. A thatched 
roof sheltered him from the rain, @ vaised and 
boarded floor from the dampness of the earth. Four 
windows he provided with shutiters, to be closed 
when it rained, and in fair weather to be guarded 
by mosquito nets against the inroads of insecta. 
Slinging a hammock inside his hut, he slept sounder, 
the first night of his occupancy, than. he had ever 
done beneath silken hangings in Cadiz. A shelter 
having been provided, he next made rude shelves, 
stools, and a table. His housekeeping utensils con- 
sisted of steel knives and forks, some cheap hard- 
ware and crockery, gourds and calabashes. "7 little 
exertion amply satisfied his appetite. There was 
abundance of fish im the river, abundance of game 
in the woods, and fruits growing in abundance on 
his estate—oranges, lemons, pine-apples, and bana- 
nas. In fact, sustenance is so readily obtained in the 
tropics, that men, except under the stimulus of high 
ambition, are very apt to sink into mere 8. 
The inferior races evidently b sloth-bound 
But mere plentiful eating, drinking, and sleeping’ 
never could satisfy Ramon. A vision of wealth— 
such wealth as he had once enjoyed—con: 
floated before his eyes. To bea colonial Crassus: 
was the end of his ambition. ‘To realise this dream 
as soon as possible he devoted every energy of his 
nature—evory physical and mental resource. He 
directed, and even participated in the labours: of his 
blacks, to the astonishment of the indolent ereoles, 
— looked on any kind of white labour as degra- 
ation. 

Before Ramon began to develope the resources of 
the property, the sands of the river had yielded a 
little gold, to be sure, but at a very small profit. 
Stimulated by his energy. and aided by improved 
processes of washing gold which he imvented, this 
yield was now largely increased. He discovered a 
gold mine on the estate, but machinery and capital 
being required to work this to advantage, he said 
nothing at present of this resource, but reserved it 
for future development, when the easily worked 

lacers of the river bed should have @ ex- 

austed. 

By degrees his means increased, and he found in 
his legitimate pursuit of wealth a far keoner excite- 
ment than gambling had ever yielded him. This 
vice he had forsworn for ever, and it cost him 
nothing to adhere to his resolution, for the tempta- 
tion had vanished. 

In a couple of years he had built himself a com- 
fortable dwelling, furnished it handsomely, and 
largely increased the number of his labourers. His 
enurgy and success caused him to be sought by men 
of similar quality,and he became a member of a 
company of traders, whose operations embraced a 
large field, who had mamy ships upon the ocean and 
heavy investments in various enterprises and various 
lands. 

The manner in which he extended his operations 
savoured something ‘of his old reckless way of 
staking at the ga: ni ing table, for he was not content 





seemed jnstified by his con’ fortu 
porate t pone bet me el th, 
| before many years, Ramon would be 


} man in the colo; 


It was at this period of ’ 
‘called him to the French iatand of Guadhlonge. He 
| left the care of' his estate in tite handy of his for. 
| man, Roderigo Silva, » forner boatewair’ s:mate in 
| the Spanish naval service, who waw tired of sea, 
jand, after obtaining’ hie amd isome prize 
money which was due hint, ‘im San Do- 
Rather a hard tasimasster, in im consequence 
lessons rn Soom he mn of oat in the 
nevy, he was a men upright. 
ness aud ~~ to his oa oe he had 
fameied: fvom the firet, because he had discovered 
that he, too, had onee followed the sea,and was a 
——— sailor. trom the old on did not leave home with- 
} sea-dog a solemn promise 
that he would not misuse the slaves. 
There was, at.least.atthat time, not a particle of 
ently in Snes s ata, and though, like all the 
Spaniards of his day, he Jooked on the blacks as 
mere animals, still would not have laid a harsh 
— sng one of them without the extremest provo- 


as a thse fn th ye. Sg return,” 
on the ex-boatswain’s sa aC Bless your 
soul, Don Ramon, if T daar Gaiwarechs 
could get twice as much werk as you do-outof tess 


kbirds.” 

“T am satisfied with what they do,” replied 
Ramon, “ arid I know, too, that theve isn’t a man 
ameng them who would not die for me if my life 
were in peril, My manner of dealing with them has 
proved successful, aad T choose: to: adhere: to it; let 
that settle the business.” 
“ All right,” replied the overseer. ‘Obey orders 
if you break owners. “I'l! be milk and sugar if 
you say so, though iti goes against my grain.’ 

Ramon’s business at’ Pointe-d-Pitre, Guadaloupe, 
was with his correspondent, named Asaacs, 
who, notwi his opulence, lived in very 
hambie 5: 


le. 
havi of days:sufficed to terminate his most 
pressing affairs, but Ramon had to wait the recep- 
tion of certain letters and the arrival of a ship from 
Bordeaux before he could return to his estate. Time 
threatened to hang heavily on his hands, and Isuaes, 
who had no resources of his own for the anrasement 
of his guest, with whom he was anxious to keep on 
.the best of terms, racked his brain to coutrive some 
way of interesting the Spanish adventurer. 
t last a. bright idea occurred to him. 
“Did you ever hear of Mademoiselle Lasalle and 
her plantation, Les Roses (the Roses) ?” he asked. 
“Never,” replied Ramon. ‘“ Who is she ?”’ 
“"-e very rich old maid and an exeellent business 
manager,’ replied the Jew. ‘“ Ske is more than a 
match for any of us ima bargain. Sheis a curious 


eompound of hospitality and ee . 
very close in. the management of her | pa 

a hard taskmistress. Yet when she. 3 “ = 
her mind to entertain, she does it in. nly style. 


Next week she gives. a grand ball, to which the élite 
of the a - a French ree = the 
! se frigate now im port, e officers 
of the cual service, their wives and daughters. 
Now, I'll give you a. note of introduction to her, for 
she and I are very old friends, and lend you a horse. 
You can ride over to the Roses, pay your respects, 
and you will be sure to receive an invitation to the 


“This hardly worth the trouble,” replied Ramon. 
“ For a long time I have not gone ito society, and 
I fear I have lost my taste for it.” 


“Then you don’t care tosee Coraline?” said the 
Jew. 

- Who the deuce is Coraline ?” 

“Coraline Lasalle,’ replied the Jow, “is oat the 
handsomest woman tha’ ever app’ Guada- 


lou All the men are mad about her. "Sho i is an 

poral niece of the old woman, who is very anxious 
to get her off her hands and marry her. There's a 
chance for you, Don Ramon!”’ 

“Pm not a marrying man,” replied Ramon. 
“No woman ever touched m heart.” 

“Tf you cam resist her charms,” said the Jew, 
“you are more or less mo e fe 

“You pique my curiosity,” said Ramon. “Is 
this peerless beauty rich ?”’ 

= Teer as a ch -mouse,’”’ answered Isaacs. 
“Entirely dependent on her aunt.” 

“ Does she treat her li ly ?” 

“Very mganly. The old woman, who is ugly 
enough — to frig a horse, is jealous of her. 

tine Lacalle~that i is the aunt—is fishing for 

a ewe for herself, and so seeks to monopolies 
all the beaux—the absurd old creature; and yet 
knowing that so long as Miss Coraline is beside 
her she cannot make her own market, she wishes to 
get the girl married, and so lives in a state of 
constant perplexity, alternately coaxing and suub- 








a new world, still enjoying health and full of energy, 
our voyager, as he stood on the deck, and the blue 
outline of his native land was lost in the dceper 
hue of evening, believed that he was bidding it 
adieu for ever. 
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“ But has the young lady received no offers 

“Plenty, of course. But here is the rub; she 
will not marry an old man, and she will have a rich 
husband. No young man rich enough for her ideas 
has yet presented himself, and the wealthy old 
bachelors and widowers who have presumed to pre- 
sent their addresses have been dismissed very 
promptly, I assure you. This has led to many un- 
pleasant scenes between herself and her aunt, so 
+hat as far as domestic happiness is concerned, the 
Roses is not a paradise by any means.” 

“You say that you can supply me with a horse ?” 
asked Ramon. 

“A right good one—a Spanish jennet that I took 
fora debt. He is very wild, and Lnever ride/him my- 


o” 


self. 

“The wilder the better for me,” said Ramon. “ I 
accept your offer. Order the horse to be zoomed, 
and have the saddle, bridle and trappings ~~. 
with me puton him, Get your letter ready and’ 
dress and ride over to the Roses.” 

In half an eeialy attined, = penis, nit 

He was 8 idly attired. ad seta su; 
diamond solitaire in his showy shirt-front. His 
breast was crossed by a heavy chain of gold, the 
product of his own placers, his purple velvet ta- 
ioons, slashed up to the knee, an ganahed with 
gold buttons, displayed the finest linen drawers, 
edged with poin ; his waist was girt with a 
blue silk sash fx with silver, his jacket was 
crimson velvet, bis ts of Cordovan leather were 
furnished with spurs, with rowels as large as half- 
crowns, and with ehains all of solid gold. He wore 
at his side a goldmounted hanger, while a pair of 
similarly mounted pistols were stuck in his.eash. 

The Jew’s horse was as splendidly as 
the cavalier who was to ride him. i 
and steremee of solid sea. 3 ane in ee 
of the purple velvet saddle-c e@ monegra, 
of the a i was embroidered in gold-threads 
and pearls. 

“It’s lucky there ame um hi en on the 
road to the Roses,” said theJiew, d with 
almiration on his superb guest, “or d have 
tine pickings off you, Don Ramon.” 

The Spaniard smiled and vaulted imto the saddle. 
‘The fiery jennet swerved under him, plunged, and 
then sprang in a fury from the ground. 

** Bounded the fiery steed in air— 
The rider sut erect and fair.” 

A deep dash of the rowels, an iron hand on the 
curb, a tight grip of the knees, instantly taught the 
high-spirited beast that he bore a master. After a 
brief struggle and a short, sharp lesson, he dashed 
away like an arrow, but still completely within the 
control of his rider. 

In the course of an hour Don Ramon reached the 
outskirts of the Roses, the boundary of the estate 
being marked by a belts of palms and other broad- 
leaved, tropical trees, blended with flowering 
shrubbery that perfumed the air. The avenues 
were broad, well-kept and shady; the fields ex- 
hibited careful culture. 

The house itself, one story high, covered a vast 
extent of ground, and evidently contained an im- 
mense number of rooms. 

From the negro cabins, as he passed them, peered 
forth the faces of the old men and women, past the 
age of labour and remaining at home to attend to 
domestic affairs and keep charge of the infants, 
while the able-bodied of both sexes, and many chil- 
dren too, were engaged in the labours of the field. 

When Ramon dismounted at the front door of the 
mansion, an old gray-headed man took charge of 
his horse, while an old servant showed him into a 
cool drawing-room, and took his letter of introduc- 
tion to her mistress. 

The visitor was compelled to. wait.an intolerable 
length of time, during which Armantine Lasalle 
was doubtless engaged in the mysteries of her 
toilette, then, as now, an affair requiring time, 
thought, and care. 

At last, for all things must come to an end, 
the door opened, and there sailed in a little old 
lady, coffee-coloured and wrinkled, but attired in 
the latest style of the Court of Louis XVI. She 
wore @ Marie Antoinette head-dress, a marvel of 
architecture, at least three feet in height, fluttered 
a vast fan, and stepped daintily in high-heeled shoes. 
Her dress was yellow-flowered brocade, and, of 
course, she wore paniers, for the monstrosities of 
the present hour are merely a reproduction of va- 
garies nearly a century old. 

This miraculous little old dame, transplanted from 
the salons of Versailles to the shores of Guadaloupe, 
courtesied down to the ground, and then extending 
a beantiful hand—(alas! it was her only charm)— 
permitted her visitor to bend over it with the grace 
of a paladin and reverently kiss the tips of her 
jewelled fingers. 

After they were seated, the lady of the house be- 
gan a lively conversation—or rather a monologue, 
for Ramon found his part was necessarily that of a 
listener—about the delightful weather, the officers 
of the garrison, the commander of the frigate, 


| ae Court gossip of Versailles, and kindred 
opics. 
The flow of her idealess words was interrupted by 
the See taaiee of te amg. and then resumed 
again, Don Ramon suffering martyrdom as he en- 
dured the endless chatter. . 

He was inning to curse internally his visit to 
the Roses, wi the door opened and a vision of 
beauty filled the whole apartment with effulgence. 

Heralded by a breath of perfume, emanating 
from a bouquet of rare exotic and indigenous 
flowers which she held in her hand, Coraline La- 
salle, dressed simply in white, without a single or- 
nament, glided into the room. Her figure was-ex- 
ely symmetrical, and so lightly poised that 

seemed to float rather than to walk. Her arms, 
which were bare to the shoulder, might have be- 
longed to the Venus of Milo. She was delicatel 
fair, yet with a wealth of braided hair, raven black 
in its intensity, and when the visitor was named, 
and she raised her long-fringed lids to look at him, 
he saw that her eyes, luminousas stars or diamonds, 
were dark as night. Her lips, parted by a smile of 
welcome, disclosed teeth of snowy whiteness, while 
the dimple on her cheek corresponded to one on her 
soft and exquisitely moulded chin. Every feature 
of the young girl was faultless, but the gazer for- 
got to analyse the elements of her beauty in recog- 
nising the wonderful harmony that blended every 
charm into one attractive whole. 

The old aunt bit her thin lips as she noted the 

this vision had upon her visitor, who had pro- 
dueed a similar effect wpon herself, and motioned to 
her niece to seat herself in an arm ir, con- 
veniently placed in the hackground. 

Ramon, however, took the liberty of moving his 
own seat nearer to the beautiful vision, and ‘imme- 
diately transferred hie attentions from the-elder to 
the young’r lady. 

“She shall receive the very next offer that is 
made her,” thought the old spinster, “ orl pack 
her off to a French convent.” 

Coraline’s conversation was not much more bril- 
liant. than her aunt’s, but her words flowed forth in 
a strain of music. judiced as Ramon was in 
favour-of his own glorious language, yet the soft 
Gallic accents of his fair interlocutress vanquished 
his Castilian pride, and he was willing to swear that 
French was the tongue of angels. 

Time flew by so swiftly that it was only when he 
glanced at the clock on the mantel-piece that he 
perceived that he had far exceeded the limits of a 
first morning call. 

He rose, and apologised to the ladies for tres- 
passing so long upon their time. Both of them 
protested that they were indebted to him for a very 
agrecable morning, and both urged him cordially to 
call again as soon as possible. 

Ramon’s horse was brought round to the front 
door, and the ladies insisted on accompaning him 
thither. Coraline pronounced the animal the very 
handsomest she had ever seen. 

He vaulted into the saddle, and removing his 
sombrero, bowed his adieux, bending down to his 
horse’s neck. The old spinster acknowledged the 
salute by one of her stateliest courtesies, just such 
a courtesy as she had ear to the astonished 
eyes of Louis XVI., when that monarch, once upona 
time, long, long ago, deigned to ask her hand for a 
minuet in the gilded ball-room of Versailles. 

Coraline was less ceremonious, but she shot from 
her dark eyes such a fiery glance at the handsome 
cavalier, accompanied by a smile so expressive and 
enticing, that it set his heart fluttering and his brain 
on fire. His deep, passionate nature, hitherto un- 
touched by woman’s beauty, was in a blaze, and he 
rode back to Pointe-a-Pitre payers 6 desperately in 
love with the fascinating siren of the Roses. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE night succeeding Don Ramon’s first visit to 
the Roses closed in darkly and threatening, with the 
menace of one of those tremendous storms of thun- 
der, lightning and rain so dreaded and destructive 
in the tropics. No man would voluntarily expose 
himself abroad on such a night, and no master would 
risk the value of a servant by sending him upon an 
errand,out of doors which might perhaps cost him 
his life. 

Every inmate of the Roses retired to rest at an 
early hour. The horses had been carefully seen to, 
the cows and mules housed, and everything pre- 
pared as far as possible to guard against the ra- 
vages of the anticipated war of the elements. The 
mistress of the house was already dreaming of the 
Court of Versailles, while her lovely niece was sound 
asleep in her hammock, her faithful Jolivette, a 
handsome young girl, keeping watchand noiselessly 
sweeping away the mosquitoes that, in spite of every 
precaution, invaded the interior of the mansion. 

Out of doors there was a dead hush. The broad 
leaves of the trees hung motionless. All was silent 
with the exception of the occasional ery of a night- 
bird, or the stamp of a horse in the stables. But 
though the sky overhead was densely clouded it was 








not dark, for myriads of fire-flies, larger and more 
luminous than those common in northern latitudes, 
irradiated the mazes of the dense foliage with their 
flashes of lurid green light, while far on the horizon 

leams of lightning heralded the thunder, as the 
Biase precedes the thunder of remote artillery at the 
opening of a batiile. 

T was a single exception to the universal re- 
pose of the Roses. A mulatto youth emerged from 
the rear of the stables, cautiously leading forth a 
horse. Leaving the docile animal to stand fora 
moment, he groped in the bushes and came back 
bearing a canvas bag, which he threw across the 
withers of the horse, and then sprang on the 
animal’s back. 

He walked his horse slowly, keeping him on the 
grass until he came near the limits of the plantation, 
and then uttering a low whistle as he bent down 
over the horse’s mane, the animal broke into a sharp 
gallop. —t they flew, steed and rider, over the 
ground, till they reached the confines of a dense 
wood with heavy undergrowth. This was an appa- 
rently less wilderness. Thorny creeping plants 
twisted from tree to tree, and the underbrush was 
known to be the haunt of venomous serpents and 
imsects, the sting of which wasdeath. There was no 
bridle-path through this fearfm] maze, but a foot- 
way known only to the mulatto and some few of the 
slaves of the neighbouring plantations. It was sur- 
mised that the fugitive maroons sometimes lurked 
im the recesses of this deadly forest, but-no planter 
allowed a bloodhound to it, for mo white 
man would dare to follow his trail. 

Here, then, the mulatto dismounted and securcly 
tied his horse. He next removed the eanvas ba, 
from which he took out andi lighted  lambern, after 
which he tied up themeuth of the bag and 
threw it over his shoulder. 

As he plunged imto the wood, his path became 
more difficult. Sometimes he trod on a log covered 
with treacherous green moss, which sank under his 
cq neta yo he floundered in a morass up to 
his other times he narrowly escaped hav- 
ing the flesh stripped from his bones by the long. 
sharp spikes of thorny plants. More than once a 
snake that he knew to be venomous raised its head, 
its eye fascinated by the gleam of the light, and 
threatened to punish the intrusion by death. But 
the daring young fellow escaped all these perils by 
his adroitness and knowledge of the locality, and 
finally reached the door of a wretched hut con- 
structed of branches of trees interwoven like basket- 
work, the crevices filled up with clayey mud, and 
the roof formed of interwoven palm-leaves. 

Halting here, he gave a shrill whistle. The door 
of the hut swung back and a singular figure stood 
before him. It was a very aged negro, his face 
covered with a thousand wrinkles, and his head 
white with the snows of more than eighty winters, 
yet with an erect though emaciated figure. The 
old man was naked to the waist, and wore only a 
pair of coarse canvas drawers. His arms and 
breast were tattooed with strange figures of scrpents, 
owls, and other devices that had no resemb!ance to 
any known object in nature. One of his cheeks was 
dyed with a deeper black than the natural skin and 
the other blood-red, while the lines of his ribs were 
indicated by alternate stripes of white and scarlet. 
Round his neck, suspended by a piece of twine 
strung with shells, hung a hideous fetish carved out 
of bone. 

This man was a Vaudoo priest, or prophet, almost 
worshipped by the superstitious people of his race, 
He was of African birth, and held high, if not royal. 
rank in his native land, before the fortunes of war 
threw him into the hands of an enemy, by whom 
he was transferred to the slave-trader, and became 
like a beast of burden in the French colony. 

Long years did he endure the pangs of servitude 
before he shook off his fetters and took to the bush. 
Though his place of retreat was known to many of 
his fellows, not one would have betrayed him, even 
on the rack, for all of them believed him possessed 
of supernatural power, and able, even in chains, to 
wreak the direst vengeance upon traitors. 

“See, Father Mantoo,” said the mulatto, “ I have 
t my appointment, though this is a wild night 
he abroad in.” 


ke 
to . 
“You have nothing to fear from the coming 


storm,” replied the Vaudoo. ‘The god Dompets 
reserves you for a higher destiny than to be smitten 
by the lightning, or swept away by the swollen 
torrent.” 

He spoke in his native dialect, which ike nad 
taught the mulatto, Zampa, and which was culti- 
vated among his proselytes as a secret and sure 
means of undetected intercommunication. 

“Look, father,’ said Zampa, “I have brought 
you food and wine—such wine as the whites buy with 
the gold wrung from our thews and sinews.”’ 

“Thanks, my son,” replied the Vaudoo, receiving 
the young man’s offering. “Now tarry withont a 
brief space. No eyes must behold the Vaudoo 
when he eats and drinks. It will not be long before 
I summon you.” 
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When the old man had retired, Zampa waited | 
patiently, listening to the muttering of the coming 
storm, noting the steady march of the thunder as 
it growled nearer and nearer, and listening to the 
groans of the forest trees as they writhed and 
twisted in the rising wind. At last the old man 
called him. 

Zampa never entered that hut without a feeling 
of awe. The walls were festooned with hideous 
fetishes and dried snake skins ; a stuifed alligator, 
to which some peculiar charm was attributed, was 
suspended by wires from the ceiling; and the weird 
interior was lighted by a torch of resinous wood | 

| 





stuck in the middle of the floor. 


Though Zampa had been a house servant, a pet | when my sword will do them good service. 


of the iate Mr. Lasalle, brother of the present 
owner of the Reses, had been taught to read and 
write, had received some religious instruction, and 
was master of many of the accomplishments 
usually confined to the dominant race, yet the 
teachings of his mother, a Guinea negress, and his 
hatred of the oppressors of his people, completely 
neutralised all other influences. 

With the cunning peculiar to the wronged, de- 
fenceless, and down-trodden, he had early seen the 
advantages and power to be derived from a seeming 
subservience to the customs and ideas of his op- 
pressors. 
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His attention to the teaching of the | 


priest, the fact of his baptism, his outward compli- 


ance with the forms of the Church, secured him 
favours and immunities denied to the common herd 
of slaves. More than once his studied hypocrisy 
had saved him from the lash, which, it was his 
boast, had never yet descended on his shoulders. 

But the cross he had received from the chaplain 
of the Roses was no more to him than a bit of 
ebony ; even when kneeling in the chapel he was an 
idolator at heart. While he closed his understand- 
ing to the teachings of the Gospel, he received, 
without questioning, the savage faith of his fathers, 
and the partially educated Zampa believed as im- 

licitly in the cruel and insane mummeries of 

audooism as the most obtuse black ever sold from 
Guinea into slavery. 

Thus he entered the hut of the Vandoo, prepared 
to believe every word uttered by the prophet, who, 
like most persistent and life-long impostors, was 
himself a believer in the powers attributed to him 
by his credulous proselytes. He, who bowed be- 
fore the cross against his will, reverently kneeled 
to receive the revelations of the old African con- 


juror. 
“Father,” he asked, “is the hour of liberation 
at hand ?” 
“When the time is ripe,” replied the Vaudoo, 
evasively, “you will be apprised.” 
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[ZAMPA AND THE VAUDOO PRIEST. ] 


“My soul longs for the hour,” replied the pro- 
selyte, “and my hand is ready to strike the 
blow.” 

“Be not impatient,” said the Vaudoo. “ Impa- 
tience has been the ruin of our race. But wiser 
counsels govern the present movement. Toussaint 
is at work, but he works wisely and well. He is as 
prudent in council as he will be brave in the hour 
of action.” 

“ Would that the tocsin would sound to-night!’ 
cried Zampa. ‘1 long to avenge the wrongs of my 
race. I long to measure my steel against that of 
my oppressors. The fogls have taught me the use 
of arms, They reckon that the day may come 
When 
that day comes, they shall see whether the blood 
of white or black dyes the blade.” , 

“When that hour comes,” said the Vaudoo— 
‘that hour for which I have watched and prayed— 
which my people are scheming and striving to 
hasten forward, will your heart be strong, even to 
the shedding of the blood of those under whose roof 
you have dwelt ?”’ 

“Do you Coubt me?” asked Zampa,‘all the fero- 

city of the untamed savage gleaming from his eyes. 
“Try me—that is all. I only ask to lead the at- 
tack on.Las Rosas. Fire to the roof and steel to 
the bosom shall answer your doubt. They shall all 
perish—every white man, woman and child—except 
one,” he added, casting down his eyes, and hesitat- 
ing. 
** And who is that one ?” asked the Vandoo, rais- 
ing himself, and looking keenly at his auditor. 
*“Who is that one whom you would alone except 
from the general doom ?” 

“ A white woman, beautiful as the angels whom 
their lying priests tell us of—a creature with 
blended lilies and roses in her cheeks, and a hand 
as white as pearl, and soft as the flower’s petal, a 
voice like a song-bird’s, a figure slender and grace- 
ful as the swaying palm, a divinity, a cruel goddess 
that tramples men’s hearts as if they were the dust 
of the highway—but oh! so beautiful !’’ 

“And so you love this sleek tigress ?”’ said the 
Vaudoo. “ Well, so be it,” he muttered. 

“Think not this passion will make me falter in 
the great work,’’ continued Zampa, “for I know 


| that only one event can make me master of her 


person—a successful insurrection of the blacks.” 
The Vaudoo made no‘reply to this remark, but 
rising, went to the wall and took down a hideous, 
— figure, of minute dimensions, carved in 
agate. é 
“Take this,” he said,giving it to his proselyte. 
** Guard it as you would your life. If you can hide 


| it in no other way, make @ gash in your body, place 
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it therein, and let the wound cicatrise, as our 
brothers in Brazil are won’t to hide diamonds from 
their taskmasters. So long as that talisman remains 
in your possession, so long will good fortune attend 

ou—so long are you sure to win your liberty and 
ove. And now hasten home if you would escape 
the fury of the storm, which may be dangerous. 
Now mark me—endure all the humiliations you are 
subjected to patiently—suffer all the white op- 
pressor can inflict rather than jeopardise the suc- 
cess of the great work.” 

“T will suffer every humiliation but one,” replied 
the black. “If I amever subjected to the lash, I 
will fly to the bush.” 

* And so destroy your hopes, rash boy,” said tho 
Vaudoo. 

“ You forget, father, that you have given me & 
talisman which insures success,”’ replied Zampa. 

The Vaudoo looked confused, and insisted no 
further. 

Zampa took leave of him and went forth into the 
wild night. ‘The wind was now high, and the 
thunder broke nearly overhead. Before he reached 
the confines of the forest the storm was raging, a 
— hurricane was blowing, and the rain began 
to 


fall. 

When he reached the spot where he had tied his 
horse, the animal was nowhere to be seen. He had, 
doubtless, terrified by the storm, broken his bridle 
and escaped. 

Though somewhat abashed by this occurrence, the 
mulatto did not lese heart. A tireless runner, he 
hoped, by the exertion of his utmost speed, to 
reach the Roses before the storm was atits wildest. 
But he had not reckoned on the difficulties of the 
undertaking. The face of the country was entirely 
changed—hard ground had become softened by the 
rain, and the furious wind blew directly in his 
teeth. 

Still he plunged on through the darkness, blinded 
rather than assisted by the blazing. lightning, and 
deafened by the ing thunder. , 

At last he reached a stream which he had readily 
forded two hours before, but which was now a 
wide lake, foaming and boiling and hurrying like a 
mill-race. Still there was no help for it—he plunged 
in and struck out boldly and Lew many It was 
desperate work, but he was nearing the opposite 
shore when he felt his muscles slacken and 
strength give way. He could no longer make 
head against the fury of the torrent. . 

“ Mother — Coraline — the Vaudoo—the _ talis- 
man,’’ were words that issued from his gasping 
lips, as he was swept hopelessly away by the wrath 
ful and resistless flood. 





(To be continued.) 
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FAITHFUL MARGARET. 
en 
CHAPTER I. 
And he that tells the tale 
Says that her ever-veering fancy turn'd 
To Pelleas, as the one true knight on earth, 
And only lover ; and thro’ her love her life 
Wasted and pined, desiring him in vain. 
Tennyson: The Holy Grail, 

Goop old Ethel Brand had been the mistress for 
half a century of the hoary castle which stood like 
an ancient cathedral in the midst of the noble 
estate in Surrey, Seven-Oak Waste. 

But the glory of her pride and state was setting 
now. And over her bent a woman, motionless as if 
carved from stone, listening, with straining ear, for 
each slow, breath, watching, with great, glittering 
eyes, for each darkening shadow over the noble face 
—Margaret Walsingham. 

_No high-born dame was she, no fortunate next-of- 
kin, watching with decorous impatience for the mo- 
ment of emancipation. Only Mrs. Brand’s poor 
companion, Margaret Walsingham. 

Four years had she ministered to the whims, the 
caprices, the erratic impulses of that most erratic 
of all creations, an eccentric old woman; and ex- 
alting the good which she found, and pardoning the 
frailties she could not blind her eyes to, her pre- 
sence had become a sweet necessity to the world- 
weary dowager, who repaid it by unceasing exactions 
and doting outbursts of titude; and there had 
been much love between these two. 

; Paler waxed the high patrician face, darker grew 
the violet circles ’neath her heavy eyes. 

Margaret clasped her hands convulsively. 

* Will she go before seven ?”” whispered she. 

Old Dr. Gay stooped low and listened to the 
laboured inspiration. 

“ Going—going fast,” he said, with faltering lips. 

A wail burst from the crowd of servants standing 
by the door; sobs and tears attested to the love 
they had borne their mistress. 

h “Hush !” whispered Margaret. “ Do not awake 
er, 


“They'll never wake her more,” said Dr. Gay, 
mournfully. 

She turned at that with terror in her eyes, she 

laid a small, strong hand upon the doctor’s arm 
and clung to it. 
. "She must live to see St. Udo Brand,” said she, 
in a low, thrilling voice. ‘‘She must, I tell you— 
it is her dearest, her last wish—it is my most 
earnest prayer. Surely you will be able to prolong 
her life until that wish is fulfilled ?” 

She gazed with passionate entreaty in the little 














[THE UNWILLING MEBTING. ] 


doctor’s face, and her voice rose into a wail at the 
last words. 

He regarded her with helpless sympathy and 
shook his head. 

“She can’t live half an hour longer,” said Dr. 
Gay. “She'll not see St. Udo Brand.” 

A fierce shudder shook Margaret Walsingham 
from head to foot. The blood forsook her lips, the 
light her eyes—she stood silent, the picture of 
heart-sick despair. 

She had often appealed to Dr. Gay’s admiration 
by her faithfulness, her kindness, her timidly 
masked self-sacrifices ; she appealed straight to his 
heart now by her patient suffering, unconscious as 
he was of its cause. 

‘*T will do what I can to keep up her strength,” 
he said, approaching the bed to gaze anxiously 
again at the slumberer. ‘I will try another sti- 
mulant, if Ican only get her to swallow it. Per- 
haps the London train will be here by that time.” 

“Thank you! oh, thank you!” murmured Mar- 
garet, gratefully. ‘You little know the desperate 
need there is for Mrs. Brand seeing her grandson 
before she dies !”’ 

Tears welled to her eloquent eyes, her lips trem- 
bled distressfully, she waved the servants from the 
room, and followed them out. 

“Symonds, I wish you to hasten immediately to 
Regis for Mr. Davenport, the lawyer,’’ said she, 
when she had dismissed the other servants down- 
stairs. ‘‘Give him this note, and drive him back 
here as quickly as you can drive.” 

She dropped her note into the groom’s hand, and 
watched him from the oriel hall window, as he hur- 
ried from the court below, out into the deepening 
twilight, and across the rolling Waste into the 
road which went to the pretty little village of Regis, 
some two miles distant. 

She stood in the waning light watching for the 
lawyer’s coming, and her thoughts were wild and 
bitter. 

She had a doom to confront, as terrible to her as 
unsought martyrdom is to the quailing victim of a 
blinded hate ; a doom from which she fain would 
court grim Death himself if he would open his gates 
to let her escape ; a humiliating and revolting doom 
from which she recoiled with vehement dislike, every 
nerve in her high-strung frame quivering with horror. 

Ethel Brand had ever been capricious in her life, 
but of all the mad, impulsive freaks which her lonely 
heart had led her into, her last caprice was the most 
ill-advised, the most disastrous. 

Margaret Walsingham had answered Mrs. 
Brand’s advertisement for a companion four years 
previously, when she was-a pale, timid girl of 
twenty. She scarce lifted her deep, earnest eyes 


to the inquisitive gaze of her patroness, but her 
quiet, grave, soulful character had strangely fas- 
cinated the haughty old lady, and from the humble 
post which she had gone to Castle Brand to fill, 
she quickly rose to be the prime object of all its 
mistress’s dreams—to be beloved, and indulged, 
and admired as no living mortal had ever. been by 
that closely guarded heart, save St. Udo Brand. 
Margaret Walsingham was a sea-captain’s daugh- 
ter. Up to her twelfth year she had sailed the seas: 
in his ship, and looked to him for society ; and not 
till then was she sent on shore to be educated. 
Still, the captain had been ambitious for his daugh- 
ter, and had taken care that her education, when it 
did commence, should be thorough, comprehensive, 
and elegant in all its branches ; so that when, after 
eight years of ceaseless learning on her part, and 
ceaseless voyaging on his, he proposed going home 
to England and retiring with his daughter upon a 
handsome fortune, she was well fitted to adorn the 
society he intended to surround her with. 

But the ill-starred captain went down in a Biscay 
gale when almost within sight of home, and with 
him went his whole life’s savings, leaving his Mar- 
garet fatherless, homeless, and fortuneless. 

And that was why she answered Mrs. Brand’s 
advertisement. 

St. Udo Brand was an officer in the Coldstream 
Guards, now in London; he was the only son of 
Mrs. Brand’s only son, Colonel Cathcart Brand, 
long dead. 

Cathcart Brand had been a sad rake—lawless, 
reckless, and a natural spendthrift ; the one act of 





worldly wisdom which he had ever achieved was his 
marriage, late in life, with a lady of noble birth, 
whose ambitious leanings and insatiable vanity had 
urged the easy colonel up into the highest social 
| civcles, and in some measure covered his blasé repu- 
| tation with her gilded arms. 
| St. Udo Brand was said to have inherited his 
| father’s determined extravagance, united to his 
mother’s magnificent tastes ; his father’s careless, 
dashing, unscrupulous character, and his mother’s 
proud, cynical, bitter temperament. At twenty, he 
was the glory and terror of his chums, the idolised 
of women, and the ideal of his grandmother’s fas- 
tidious soul ; at thirty, he was a man to be feared 
only, a polished gentleman, with a questionable 
history—a universal scoffer, with a subtle, insidi- 
ously sweet influence, a sad and embittered soul, 
and a heart long closed against all holy whisperings 
of better feelings. And still his grandmother clung 
to him with a pathetic belief in his nature’s nobi- 
lity, and ignoring his wild and hopeless life, looked 
forward with love-blinded eyes to a possible future 





for him of worthy achievements. 
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So, because she loved this man, and trusted in | tain Brand arrives y Margaret Walsingham steprod beside him and 
the goodness of Margaret Walsingham, she had change the will legally. " ] eagerly looked for St. Udo Brand. ; 
elected hers to be the strong, soft hand to lead him | may awake to consciousness Two horsemen were cantering across the Waste, 
back from ruin and to point him a better way ; she | fore death. Wait here, if you please, the night wind bore the fragment of a gay chansow 
had vowed that St. Udo Brand and Margaret Wal- summoned.” to the doors of Castle Brand ; under the Normza 
gingham should marry! Without another word she left the library, fol- oaks they rode softly over the velvet turf, nov 
“You shall lure St. Udo back from crime,” quoth | lowed to the door by the lawyer's keen eyes, and as- snatched from view by that dense hazel coppice, 
the grandmother, with an inspired enthusiasm; eended to the sick-chamber. a anon seen plainly on the brow of this gentle curve. 
“ you are just the woman to impress that high and| ‘ You know me, do you not? murmured Mar- Nearer, nearer—home at last to Seven-Vak 
royal heart wi et, kneeling . beside her, and laying her cheek | Waste. oe slackened their pace as they a)- 
fondly on the pillow beside her friend’ s. , and gazed admiringly at the ancient 
The cold lips framed an eager “ Yes,” the feeble castle, then, observing @ lady in the doorway, 
hand sought hers, and pressed it gratefully. curvetted into the court and dismounted. 
Margaret Walsingham’s tears fell fast, she kissed} “Is this St. Udo Brand?” whispered Margaret 














power, you can 
shall dispute with vice for t 


h ha ted your foes, 
end when JS, bao life ogratitnde, amd his: | the wan cheek of her dying patroness,and smoothed | tothe steward. 


be rewarded by his life-lon 

gratitude is jn precious far, m girl, than. is the white tresses back from her brow. A tall man had approached to the foot of the 
the languid love of millions of other men. God be with you, my good Margaret!” muttered granite steps, leaving his companion standing be- 
Margaret, you are twenty-four, strong, buoy the old lady, brokenly; “you have been a good | tween the pawing horses, holding a bridle of each, 
pure-minded; my grandson. is thirty-four, world | friemd. to a onely woman. You shall be rewarded | and serene/ smoking a cigar—a tall man wrapped 
weary, and careless. Your fresh enthusiasm shall when I am gone.” i _ jina riding-cloak, who gazed about him 
stir his withering heartstrings, and wake his slum-| 4 wave of anguish swept over Ms et’s plain, with @ 1 lowering eye. ” 

bering belief—he shall admire you, study you, andt|\peeud face. Her facegrew beautiful the soul’s rt oy ed Margaret,” muttered. the stc- 
love you!” -woieeless eloquence, her soft eyes pleaded wistfully, ; “if it is, he’s @ t the worse for wear; 

‘«T dread your dson,.and tremble at the idea | Rerahy lips quive coche The old apr but I haven't seen him for well nigh om to seven 
of ever meeting him,” was Margaret's shuddering ager’s glaring eyes dwelt on with gloating ad- | years. 
answer. _— ee muiration. q. The old man descended to greet the heir. 

“ Yes, I regret not having caused you to meet be- “You will make s noble lady, muttered Mrs. Welcome to the i ” said he, 
fore,” complacently observed Mrs. Brand. ‘“ You Brand, with afondsmile. “Come, tell mayen are | § . “It’s well you come at last, you're but 
will soon overcome these childish tremors. Would | satisfied with my arrangements for Pg just in time to see her alive.” 
you not like to be the mistress of Castle Brand, | “No, no; I cannot meet St. Udo Brand,.and I The stranger removed his hat and disclosed a thin, 
and the owner of Seven-Oak Waste, my prond | will not stand between him and his own. ~ wreathed in a cou smile. 
Margaret ?” I cannot, indeed !” exited Margaret, a 0 .” he 

“No, madam,” breathed Margaret, fervently ; vending sob. ( iid 
“ never as Captain Brand's wife.” The words out, sharply in the : come after 

“Ah—hem! We shall see, weshall see,” quoth | chamber, and the little doctor shifted the : 
the lady, serenely, and dropped the subject. tis chair, and stopped stirring the 

Soon after that she was smitten with her death- | preparing, to gaze frommeone to the 
sickness, and at the last she called her poor Marga- jand her companion. 
ret to her, and with plaintive affection boasted to ‘Twice Mrs. Brand essayed to 
her of what she had done for her. trembling lips refused to: articulate 


“ You shall never be homeless again,” murmured | faint eyes sought i r r 
she, with glistening eyes. “I have willed this} ‘Say but 1 She-stood not 
: three feet away, him, her white. 


castle to you if St. Udo refuses your hand.” L I dow: 
“ Madam, for Heaven’s sake revoke that will!’’ hjthe electmie face startling him im ili madiance of 
her long 
magnifi 


prayed Margaret, vehemently. |“ Do not bequeatiie. is inheritance wi Ss garments sweeping in 
the sake cent person, her blue- 


such misery to him and to me - ; t d 
“ He will deserve to lose all if he refuses the wo- | gTantmy nest.” : k hair curving in rich waves under the lace 
man I choose for his wife,” cried the autocratic “Unsay those words, my darling,” wailed Mrs. mantilla she had thrown over her head—a woman 


dame. Brand. “ You give mea parting stab [never thought | to mark, to remember. 
“{ thank Heaven that I have no beauty with | to receive from you. Oh, my darling, can’t you She stretched forth a long, white hand with a 
which to buy his love!” cried Margaret, with | save St. Udo from ruin for my sake ? do you grudge | vehement gesture. 
proudly flashing eyes. “ He will not sue for me. | to do something for my sake?” “ Give it to me,” shesaid. “Iam Miss Walsing- 
But, madam, you must revoke your will. Leannot| “No, dear madam, I would be glad to die for ham.” 
live to injure your grandson so deeply.” yen sake ;” cried Margaret, lifting up a brave, The man forgot his courtly smile and his wary 
“You are a foolish girl. I tell you, Margaret,” ove-illumined face; “‘ but not this—oh, heavens! watchfulness ; his artificial polish cracked in all 
in rising wrath, “that I will not have my estate, the | not this.” directions, and exposed a startled man. He gazed 
richest in all Surrey, squandered away in gambling,| Mrs. Brand closed her eyes witha pang of mortal | at Margaret Walsingham with arrested eye, and his 
horse-racing, and worse extravagance by St. Udo. anguish. hands strayed unconsciously to his wrists as if they 
T had much rather give it all to you than to his mad} “Have I been mistaken in my Margaret ?” rhe would find spectral shackles there. 
associates. He has spent his patrimony, and his | uttered, brokenly. “ Is she not the high, heroic The envelope he held dropped at his feet. Ha 
mother’s fortune went soon after her death. He soul I deemed her ?” stooped with a muttered oath, and, recovering it, 
has only Seven-Oak Waste to stand between him} Tears rose from the heart that thought never to | reac ed it to her with outstretched hand. 
and penury. So will he not, think you, mend his foel another earthly pang, and rushed from the eyes | She did not retire to read the missive—the moon- 
life, and become @ man worthy of Margaret Wal- which she thought to have closed in peace ; and light saved the necessity—and the man stood awuit- 
singham, if it were only to come into possession of Margaret’s tender heart accused her sternly for her | ing an answer, as she tore the note from its crested 
his own inheritance? Tears, my darling? Come, | own self-care in this most pitiful hour. ; envelope, and in a moment she had mastered its 
you give my love a poor return.” “Do not fear for your grandson,” said she, contents. 
“Oh, madam—oh, madam !” sobbed Margaret, | eagerly. “I shall not suffer him to be defrauded.” A blaze of indignation spread over her brow and 
“blot my name out of your will, if you value my Mrs. Brand turned a piercing gaze upon her. cheek. 
happiness !”’ “ You must do your best to win St. Udo's love,” “ Heartless trifler!”’ ejaculated she, bitterly, and 
Mrs. Brand watched her in bitter disappoint- | she whispered, earnestly, “else you will defraud | read these words aloud to the steward : 
ment, then turned her face away and wept a few | him of his rights, and his ruin shall be at your| “Sr. Upo Branp presents his compliments to 
angry tears. door.” 7 Miss Walsingham, and his thanks for her tearful 
« Sond for St. Udo,” said she,curtly. “ If he re- Poor Margaret’s head sank on her breast, her | invitations to join her in the melancholy duties of 
fuses your hand before my face, I shall change the heart grew heavy aslead. Her last supplications | sick-nurse. Feeling that his vocation does not lie 
will, but not unless he does so.” had been made, and vainly. in soothing the nervous sufferings of the aged, he 
Margaret telegraphed to London for Captain Where, where was St. Udo Brand that he came | begs Miss Walsingham’s disinterested heart to hold 
Brand, telling him of his grandmother’s sudden i]l- | not in time to save her and himself from this fatal him excused; and confidently commends his dear 
ness and her desire to see him. chain which his grandmother’s death was to rivet | grandmother to the delicate care of her pet and 
Captain Brand wrote a polite and indifferent reply | round them both ? rotegée until such time as she can assure him that 
to Margaret Walsingham, expressing regrets, sym-| ‘The trampling of horses’ hoofs reached her ear- fis presence will not_bring another attack of the 
pathy and excuses, and promising to run down to | She started to her feet and listened breathlessly. | vapours upon Mrs. Brand. Hoping that you will 
Surrey some day next week. Yes, through the still April eve stole those welcome | both enjoy a good night's rest, and that you may 
Margaret wrote an entreating note, setting forth | sounds, nearer and clearer. An arrival at Castle feel justified in receiving me some time to-morrow, 
the urgency of the case and the certainty that Mrs. Brand! I remain yours, St. Upo BRAND.” 
Brand was dying; and Captain Brand telegraphed | Ma + took her dying friend in her arms and| “Captain Brand must come instantly,” cried 
a dry “ Very well; I will be at Regis to-night.” tenderly kissed her, and laid her on her pillow Margaret, and turned sharply upon the quailing 
And all day long the dying one sank lower, and | again. ambassador. ‘“ Do you hear, sir a 
forgot ere long the things of earth, and hour after| ‘Captain Brand has arrived,” she said, softly. She paused with a lady's instincb—a lady’s aver- 
hour went past, bringing only wilder grief and | “I sh ] bring him in at once.” sion to address an unknown man. 
anxiety to the hapless Margaret. And ‘antil St.| She stepped to the doctor's side—he was still| “ Roland Mortlake, Miss Walsingham,” ™ut- 
Udo Brand chose to come to his grandmother that stirring the stimulant witha nervous hand. mured the stranger, coming out of his abstraction. 
tie was indissoluble. “ Give it to her quickly,” she whispered ; “ the “ Go tell Captain Brand that Mrs. Brand is dyinz, 
Margaret Walsingham was aroused from her | heir has come.” ; that she has but a few minutes to live, and that he 
hopeless meditations by the appearance of Symonds She left the chamber, her pulses throbbed with a | must come instantly if-he would hear her last 
driving Mr. Davenport, Mrs. Brand’s lawyer, into | vague sense of evil, her limbs seemed heavy as lead; | words. You will rémember, Mr. Mortlake ? Ant 
the courtyard, and she descended swiftly to meet | and as she crept down the great vaulted staircase, | say the will must be. changed, or Captain Brand 
him in the library. lit by pale, flickering tapers, she thought that her | will be ruined. Tell him that. Now go, for ylea- 
Mr. Davenport entered—a tall, thin, wiry man, | own tall shadow writhed’and shuddered before her | ven’s sake’!’’ 
with beetling brows and irascible eyes—and cau- | like the phantom of a deadly fear. The stranger turned his wrapt scrutiny of herselé 
tiously shut thedoor. — The great hall door stood open, the servants were | into a keen and craft attention to her words. He 
. Is Mrs. Brand conscious yet ?”’ he asked. waiting decorously in the hall to greet the heir, and repeated them after Fang with a significant pause 
She is asleep,” said Margaret.“ We fear that | Purcell, the old steward, stood out on the threshold | after each clause, as if he longed to wrest the ut- 
sic will not live to see the heir. Now, Mr. Daven- bare-headed, his silvery locks glistening in the termost moiety of a meaning from her scant expre® 
port, have asked you to come here that when Cap- | broad moon’s light. sions. 
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“Symonds shall ‘accompany you with the car- 
riage, and bring Captain Brand,” said Margaret. 
“Send him, Pureell.” 

The steward trotted away to despatch the coach- 
man, and the pair were left with each other. 

The man on the lowest step and the woman on the 
highest gazed fixedly in each other’s faces. His 
ficroe, envious, and inquisitive; hers cold, distrust- 
ful, and unflinching. 

In that silent interview their souls stood. forth, 
each revealed te the other, and doomed to future 
recognition under the mest perfect masking which 
raseality could assume toe compass its end, or purity 
devise to hide from peril. 

Then Roland Mortlake bowed to tne earth, and, 
striding back to his horse snd his companion, 
uttered a terrible execration. 

The other tossed his cigar over the low stone 
wall into a tulip bed, and, springing to his horse, 
followed his angry comrade.as he galloped away. 

“ Garde-tw, my friend,’ cried he, gaily. *‘ You 
English take —_ news sourly. Ma foi! you curse 
Mademoiselle Fortune herself when smilesapon. 
1 Sneed Baylish b gallyvon:the 

His c rang ou! ily on sam- 
mer breeze, and those. careless:words, listened to 
Margaret Walsingham on that eventful night wi 
unheeding ears, came back one day through the 
mists of forgetfulness,and took tiicir place im the 
wild drama with strange significance. 

Once more returned to her dying pat- 
roness, and met her eager, questioning eyes with 
mute looks oftanguish. 

Utterly silent now, she held her poor friend/s 
futtering hand, amd:wiped the foam from her-voice- 
less lips, and the kind eld doetor turned: away this 
brimming eyes, that he might not witness the har- 
rowing spectacle of the woman's love and. grief 
while performing these last gentle ministrations. 

The housekeeper sat.at the foet of the bed, shak- 
ing with hersobs. A few of the old retainers of 
the household. grouped near the door, stifling their 
lamentations as best they might. But never a 
word spoke poor Margaret, as she watched her last 
and only frind sinking from her clinging arms into 
the mystery of death. 

The minutes sped; the deetor laid his watch 
upon the table! Margaret's eyes left the pallid face 
of the dying to watch its swift circling hands, with 
a tightening of the heart-strings. 

“T give them thirty minutes to go and return 
from Regis,’’ she muttered to the doctor at last. 
“Will she live thirty minutes ?”’ 

Dr. Gay answered nothing; but the vampyre 
Death, fanning the sinking mortal into immortality, 
answered, by her convulsive face and twitching 
hands: 

i No od 

Ten, fifteen minutes passed ; still the chest rose 
and fell in intermittent respirations ; still the cold 
fingers sought Margaret's; still the swimming eyes 
turned on hers with the dumb agony of the last 
pang. 

Twenty minutes, twenty-five, twenty-six; the 
closing eyes flew wide open, the relaxing chin took 
its comely place once more, the toiling breath 
ceased in a long, full sigh. 

She looked long and tenderly at her poor Mar- 
garet Magee go then beyond her, into the 
shadowy world she was entering, and a wondering 
smile broke dazzlingly over her whole countenance. 

“Lift me up,” she sighed, likea weary child. 

Margaret lifted her to her breast. 

aaa whispered she. “Ah! this is rest— 
rest !’’ 

And as Margaret lifted the smiling face to her 
shoulder, the last thrill ran through the kind old 
ean stopped, and she entered the everlasting 


Ss. 
So she went on her ~ Te yr journey, not sped 


by the hands of her kin nor mourned by the 
hearts of her kindred; uncomforted and alone, save 
for the love of Margaret Walsingham—good, im- 
pulsive, generous Mrs. Brand ! 

Margaret laid her down, then arose from her 
finished watch and turned away. 

She looked blankly about ; her eyes fell on the 
watch still lying upon the table, and noticed the 
hand resting upon the thirtieth minute, and imme- 
diately the clang of Horses’ hoofs and the roll of 
carriage wheels stole to her ear. She put her hand 
suddenly to her forehead like one in physical pain ; 
it fell to her bosom, and pressed convulsively there. 
She uttered a piercing ery, flung up her hands, and 
fell forward. 
mh Udo Brand had come at last, and he was too 


CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. BRAND was slumbering in the stately vault 
of her ancestors, and Mr Davenport. held in his 
hands the last will of her whose will had in her life 
ever been law, and glanced around to see that ail 
the legatees were there. 

St. Udo Brand, the tardy heir, was present, quietly 


waiting to hear the reading of tho will with that de- 
corous gravity with which we wait to bear our 
Mr Ge there, b friend 
r. Gay was re, because his de; i 

had requested him to be so. or. 
_ It was in the library, the walls of books glittered 
in calf and gilt in the pleasant. April sunlight, the 
glass door was opened upon the: perfumed garden 
walks, and the twitter of the busy birds came 
sweetly over beds of crocuses and early blossoms to 
break the: silence. 

“ Where is Miss Walsingham? Shouldn’t she be 
here ?’’ asked the doctor. 

“*T don’t think she’ll come down, sir,’ said the 


Mr. Davenport cleared his throat. 
arg send for her, eh?” said he to Captain 
rand. 
The heir-expectant turned adark face disfigured 
by impatience upon the lawyer. 
“Tt can’t:make much difforence,” he answered, 
. “She can hear ler part of it again. Go on.” 
“Om the , it. makes all the. difference in 
the world,’’ the lawyer, with unexpected 
heat; “and I refuse to break these seals until Mar- 

OE Sees is present.” 

“ Le 

St. Udo Brand raised his level brows and subsided 

‘into stolid indifference. 

A messenger carried a line from Mr. Davenport to 
Miss Walsingham’s room, and carried down againa 
message from her, which promised her presence in a 
few minutes. 

Some time passed in irksome silence, during 
which the captain beat the devil’s tattoo on the 
table; and darted mocking glances at the important 
Mr. Davenport. 

Then the sound of a slippered foot crossing the 
black and brown hall floor, sent the ennwied captain 
sauntering to the remotest window, tlere to watch 
the struggles of a sparrow caugt in the wire frame- 
work which protected the espaliers; so that there 
was no one to welcome Margaret Walsingham in, 
save old Dr. Gay, who compassionately pressed her 
cold hand as he led her to a chair, and with all his 
heart pitied the captain’s future bride. 

She passed, with heavy eyes cast down, toa seat 
behind a bronze statue of St. George and the Dragon, 

here the deepest shadows lurked, and kept the 
Fiant warrior between her and that distant window 
until the will should be declared. 

Then the lawyer cleared his throat, adjusted his 
spectacles, and read : 

‘* The last Will and Testament of Ethel Brand. 

‘* Seven-Oak Waaste, Surrey, 1862. 

* To all whom it may concern: I, Ethel Brand, 
being on this, the twenty-eighth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-two, in infirm health, yet in possession of 
sound mind and memory, and all my natural facul- 
ties, hereby declare this to be my last will and 
testament, and that I revoke, rescind, and dis-annul 
any and all wills, testaments, or codicils, previously 
made by me. 

“To my dear grandson, St. Udo Brand, only son 
of my late son, Cathcart Brand, all other lawful 
issue being dead, I bequeath the whole of my per- 
sonal property, estates, houses, an.| all moneys as 
held by me and in my name, together with the 
Seven-Oak Waaste estate and house known as Castle 
Brand, on one condition. : 

“ That he shall, not sooner than one month, and 
not later than one year, take to be his wife, and the 
legal mistress of Castle Brand, my beloved and 
faithful friend, Margaret Walsingham, who held 
the cup of love to the lips of an otherwise forsaken 
old woman, and for four years served her without 
thought of reward. 

** Should my grandson, St. Udo Brand, fail to 
marry Margaret Walsingham within twelve months 
after my demise, I bequeath all my property, lands, 
houses, and moneys, as above mentioned, to Mar- 
garet. Walsingham, to be enjoyed by her until the 
day of her death, and to descend to her children, 
or next of kin, for ever. 

** Should St. Udo Brand or Margaret Walsingham 
die within the year, the property shall revert to the 
survivor.” 

Then followed generous beqnests to various 
charitable schemes, and annuities to the old ser- 
vants of the castle, the whole concluding in the 


“TI appoint, and do hereby declare Rufus Gay, 
M.D.,. my trustworthy physician, and Andrew 
Davenport, Esq,, my faithful lawyer, to be the 
executors of this my will, bequeathing to each the 
sum.of five thousand pounds, as an humble token 
of my regard for and gratitude to them, and ad- 
juring them to see the contents of my will faithfully 
carried out. 

“ All of which I confirm by affixing this, my sig- 
nature, in the presence of these witnesses. 

“ETHEL BRAND. 
“Rurus Gay, M.D. 


\. 





* ANDREW © =-ENPORT, Attorney at Law.” 





The lawyer laid down the will upon the table 
again, and turned a searching glance upon each of 
the principals. Again he cleared his throat, which 
had grown husky at the last clause referring to 
himself, and it bore an admonitory as well as a re- 
proachful import to the ears of Captain Brand. 

“Miss Walsingham,” blurted Dr. Gay, rising 
nervously, “noone has presented you to Captain 
Brand. MayI?” 

“Sir, be pleased to lend your attention for a mo- 
ment,” cried Mr. Davenport, pugnaciously. 

So Captain Brand was pleased to lend his atten- 
tion. He wheeled from his dark reverie, and marched 
with the reckless tread of the desperado going 
to the cannon’s mouth, up to the group, and his 
flashing eyes boded no tenderness in their first 
scathing glance towards his-future bride. 

“Miss Walsingham, my dear, this is Captain 
Brand.” 

The doetor stepped back, and the lady glidod 
from her shadowy nook; and the rich gold lights 
from the tinted panes fell full upon her. 

‘* What a Medusa !’’ muttered the captain, staring. 

“We have met,” said Margaret Walsingham, 
panting and white-lipped, her wild gray eyes burn- 
ing with red heats, and meeting his sneering gaze 
with _Joathing, “we have met, sir, by no will of 
mine.” 

A loud, insulting “Ha! ha! ha!” burst from 
Captain Brand. 

he harsh, grating laughter, eloquent with scorn, 
evil with malice, incredulity and fury, turned the 
girl’s outraged protest into speechlessness. 

She wrapped her long crape garments about her 
hands, and the beautiful figure of Margaret Wal- 
singham—her one charm, and a perfection it was— 
vanished from the incensed eyes of St. Udo Brand. 

“Well, what think you of woman’s wit after 
this ?’’ cried he to the executors when the door had 
closed. ‘‘ Who says a woman can’t scheme, and 
cleverly, too? What fool ever called hers the 
softer sex ?’’ 

“T must request of you—as the execntor of this 
will,” said Mr. Davenport, slapping it loudly, “is 
bound to do—to apologise to the young lady whom 
you have just now insulted, for your extraordinary 
treatment of her.” 

The captain’s magnificent eyes were blazing with 
anger, and his brow was contracted with the 
scowl of a baffled demon, but at the lawyer’s pro- 
position he threw back his head and burst into 
another shout of laughter that made the vaulted 
ceiling ring again. 

“What! trust my unwary heart to the red hot 
fingers of a Torquemada? She would dissect it 
leisurely for its vulnerable spot, and probe that 
with spiteful blade. It needed not my insults, as 
you call them, to turn her venom against me. Did 
I not read it in the loathing eyes and shrinking 
figure before ever I opened my mouth? Am not I 
the one obstacle between her and the fortune she 
has lain in wait for during four years? She can 
afford to take insults from me; they will not hurt 
her. They are my tribute to her talent as a for- 
tune-hunter.” 

“IT must disabuse your mind of all unjust sus- 
picions against Miss Walsingham,” cried Mr. Da- 
venport, meeting the captain’s frowning eyes with 
as fierce a frown ; “ she has never schemed for this 
disposition of your grandmother's property. On the 
contrary, to my extreme surprise and disapproba- 
tion, she vehemently implored that she might be 
left out of the will altogether, and sent for me an 
hour before Mrs. Brand’s decease, hoping that you 
might arrive in time to prevail upon Mrs. Brand to 
revoke the clauses concerning her.”’ 

** Save me these rhapsodies, friend,’’ returned the 
captain; “those heavenly qualities to which you 
direct my lover-like regards but whet my appetite 
like that of a ravening wolf. Let me make a mouth- 
ful of my bliss; but I warn all officious fingers to 
to keep out of my pie.” 

“ You mean by that, I suppose, that you will sub- 
mit to the conditions of the will ?’’ 

“T mean nothing of the kind, my good sir.” 

He rose from his lounging attitude with another 
of those bitter and cynical bursts of laughter, and 
dashing open the glass door, stepped out upon the 
gravel walk to saunter, his hands behind him, down 
past the old moss-grown fish-pond into the shrub- 
bery. 

‘The sun shone on his stately form, and on his 
purple-black hair. It wavered between leafy ban- 
ners on his angry face, so dark with ominous 
clouds, and) merciless with the dance of inward pas- 
sions. 

And yet it was a gran® picture of desolation, that 
lofty countenance in its wrath. ‘lhe fires of a thou- 
sand passions had graved these deep curves of bit- 
terness, and marred the once genial mouth with tho 
never-absent sneer, and perverted an intellect onco 
pure and stately. re 

No wonder that the two men who were watching 
him in silence as he deliberately slashed down thy 
lilies with his cane, shuddered wheu they thougiut 
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of the poor girl who stood between him and Castle 
Brand. . 

Margaret sat in her room, dumbly enduring the 
first humiliation of her life. Her humble soul had 
been outraged—disgraced. That cruel, insulting 
laugh still rang in her ears. Her cheeks flamed 
with shame; her eyes were suffused with hot tears. 
She could do nothing but sit in a trance, and busy- 
brained, revolve it over and over until she trembled 
with the agony of wounded pride. 

Her sense of womanly honour had been trampled 
upon, her unapproachable self-respect had been 
bandied about by impure hands. Margaret felt that 
she was for ever disgraced. To have been thrown 
at his feet, to suffer his eyes to scorn her, to see the 
wicked mouth sneer—the reci!ess head thrown back, 
to hear the muttered, “‘ Ye gods! what a Medusa :”’ 
to be stunned by the loud “ha, ha!’’ to be con- 
sorted with a monster of dissipation, such as he was 
—and to be scorned. Oh, cruel Ethel Brand, to 
force a friendless girl into such a position. Why 
had she not rather turned her from these castle 
doors, four years ago, than reserve her for such a 
fate as this? 

Margaret began to see that she was terribly in 
Captain Brand’s power ; that if he was rascal enough 
te propose to her, she could scarcely in honour re- 
fuse him, and keep him out of his property ; she 
also saw, with vague prophetic eyes, a vision in the 
distance, of stealthy hands stretching towards her 
life in either case. 

The ruddy sun, slipping down behind the cliffs 
two hours later, looked in at Margaret, who, with 
her door securely locked, sped about with motions 
of nervous energy, packing a small valise of clothes 
to take with her upon a sudden journey. 

She had determined to blot herself by her own act 
out of Ethel Brand’s will, by disappearing alike 
from friend and enemy, and hiding herself in some 
far distant corner of England, until Captain Brand 
had stepped into secure possession of Castle Brand. 
She believed her life to be in danger, for she had 
wit enough to know that there were a thousand ways 
of quietly putting her out of the way before the 
ewes months were over, provided that St. Udo 
Brand was villain enough to avail himself of them, 
and of that she had little doubt; so she made all 
haste to leave him master of the field. 

At ten o’clock of the night, she flitted down the 
broad oak and walnut stairs, with her valise under 
her cloak, and stole out of the library glass door 
under the very nose of sleepy Symonds, the foot- 
man, and under the night shades of the Norman 
oaks. 

Aman met her on the broad Waste, where the 
sombre pines stood one by one like spectres, and 
Margaret sharply screamed when he came close to 
her and peered into her face. 

“I think this is Miss Walsingham ?” 

** Oh, yes.” 

He was the letter-carrier from Regis, anJ held a 
white missive in his hand. 

“ Special, it says, miss, so I took it over to-night 
instead of waiting for to-morrow’s batch, for, says 
I to myself, ‘ Young wimmen likes to get their let- 
ters!’ Night, miss.” 

“Good night, Mr. Wells. Thank you for taking 
so much trouble, this dark night.’’ 

She stood listening to his retreating footsteps, 
and fingering the embossed seal of the letter. It 
seemed to be the Brand coat of arms ; and yet who 
would use this crest when all the Brands were dead 
but one? 

A light still burned in the lodge, down by the 
great gates, and she hung her valise on the iron 
railing and lifted the latch. 

“ Let me come in a moment,” she asked, putting 
in her pale disturbed face. 

“Lord, is it you, Miss Margaret?” cried the lodge- 
keeper, pushing his horn glasses up on his forehead 
to look at her with his watery eyes. ‘ Come in and 
welcome.” 

“T was walking out and met the letter-carrier, 
and he gave mea letter, which I cannot wait longer 
to read. Let me read it here.” 

She sat down and opened her letter. Yes, it bore 
the Brand crest, with its fierce inscription ; there 
was but one surviving Brand in the world, and his 
name signed Margaret's letter : 

“‘Mapam,—Accept, with my profound congratn- 
lations, Ethel Brand’s bequest of Seven-Oak Waste 
and all acres attached, and my bequest of your 
own choice of a master to the place mentioned. I 
have withstood the exquisite temptation of sharing 
your bliss, lest I should revive the pretty drama of 
* Paolo Orsini,’ who strangled his wife in his first 
embrace, and with a pious blessing on the manes 
of poor Madam Brand,{@ depart to a land where 
oracles do say there are no fortune-hunters. 

_ “Yours admiringly, Sr. Upo BRanp.” 

With this second bitter insult crushed in her 
hand, and terrified tears washing her cheeks, Mar- 
garet Walsingham went back, in the surging night 
wind, to Seven-Oak Waste. 

(To be continued.) 





A “ WorLp’s Farr,” is to be held at Washing- 
ton in 1871, and subscriptions equal to 240,000/. 
are said to have been already obtained from persons 
willing to guarantee the required funds, President 
Grant being among the number for 1,0001. 

Tue town of Bonn has begun to prepare for the 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of 
Beethoven’s birth, the 17th of December, 1770. A 
musical festival is to be arranged, and the greatest 
vocal and instrumental artists will be invited. 

Mr. Harwoon, the engineer to the City Corpora- 
tion, has suggested the formation of two new streets 
—the first in a direct line between the point at 
which Commercial Street and Leman Strect meet, 
in Whitechapel, and the Holborn Viaduct; the 


: second beginning at the same point as the first, and 
| cutting through toa spot on Little Tower Hill, be- 


tween the Tower and St. Katherine Docks. 

Tue Duke or EpInpuRGH AT CALCUTTA.— 
The Viceroy invested the Duke of Edinburgh with 
the rank of Knight Grand Commander of the Order 
of the Star of India. An encampment was formed, 
and the ceremony was held in the Viceroy’s Durbar 
tent. There was a procession of the members of 
the Order, wearing the complete insignia and bear- 
ing banners. 
ded, and the display was magnificent. The Prince 
has been everywhere cordially received. 

GREAT TAKEs OF SPRATS.—Enormous quantities 
of sprats have been caught off Teignmouth, and 47 
tons, as the result of one night and morning’s 
fishing, have been recently sent off by rail. The 
fishermen easily find the sprats by the sea-gulls 
which follow theirtrack. More of these birds were 
busy sprat-catching on Thursday than have been 
seen on the south-west coast for many years. This 
is probably owing in some measure to the action of 
the new law for the preservation of sea-birds. 

Mr. Paumen, the celebrated Arabic scholar (tra- 
velling Fellow of the University of Ne ee 
arrived in Arabia, where he and a friend will spend 
some months among the Arabs of the unknown 
district bordering upon Sinai. The object of Mr. 
Palmer is to learn and to record the legends be- 
lieved to be still existing there as to the passage of 
the Israelites and their sojourning in the neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Palmer has undertaken this difficult 
task for the Palestine Exploration Society. 

An English ambassador at Naples had given a 
charming féte which had not been very costly, cof- 
sequently everyone went away disposed to decry his 
féte; so he gave another, and everyone went, in the 
hope that he was going to take his revenge. There 
were no preparations at all, only a spirit-lamp was 
brought in ; he threw on it a handful of bank-notes, 
and said, “I have no doubt, gentlemen, that now 
you will be satisfied. Adieu, the féte is over.” 

THe YeoMANRY.—Yeomanry officers should bear 
in mind that in consequence of the Revenue Act of 
last session, it will be necessary for all members of 
a Yeomanry or Mounted Volunteer Regiment, ex- 
cept the commandant, whether they have been out 
on permanent duty this year or not, to take out 
licences for their horses, in fact, the same as 
other persons keeping horses ; and no title to exemp- 
tion will be operative until the 3lst of December 
following, when they will be entitled to receive back 
the prepaid tax, if they have during the year per- 
formed with the corps the requisite amount of duty. 

Extensive LANpstir.—On Thursday evening 
an extensive landslip occurred in Monkland Glen, 
a valley about 250ft. in depth, down which flows 
the Calder water. The southern side of the glen 
rises precipitously from the water, and as a farmer 
and his two sons were walking along the top of it 
on the evening in question they suddenly felt the 
ground moving under them. At once taking to 
their heels, they soon reached a place of safety, but 
just in time, as it seemed to escape injury, for the 

rge mass of land which they had just quitted slid 
rapidly down into the valley with a tremendous 
noise. The course of the stream being completely 
blocked by the fallen rubbish, the valley was soon 
flooded for a considerable distance, including a flat 
piece of ground where at one time stood the 
Gartness Ironworks. By the force of the fall a 
quantity of water was forced to a house standing 
fully 100ft. oP the declivity on the northern side, 
and a goat browsing some distance nearer the 
stream was swept upwards about 20ft. by the water. 
No serious damage has been done. 

Tus Belfast News Letter reports the death 
in that town of a woman named Ellen Croghan, at 
the age of 109 years. Her remains were followed 
to the grave six of: her children—James, Pat, 
John, Winifred, Bridget, and Mary—the eldest of 
the boys, who is a great-grandfather, being about 
ninety, and the eldest girl about two years younger. 
Besides this family the deceased left behind her 
forty-one grandchildren, thirty-two t-grand- 
children, and two great-great-grandchildren. 

A supaE of one of the superior courts of Paris 
has been tried for shooting without a licence, and 
fined 16f. He made out very satisfactorily in his 
defence that he was in the habit of taking out a 


The ceremony was brilliantly atten-. 





licence every year, and that it was only owing ty 
the accidental neglect of a servant that his licenc, 
was not taken out in time last September. But 
the court held that the contravention was one of 
a kind that must be punished, irrespective of bon} 
fide intention, and so they fined their learned 
brother. 

A Loss to Art.—The sculptor Marcello—a psen- 
donym for the Duchess Colonna, the author of the 
Bianco Capello, of the two busts of Marie Antoj- 
nette, before and after the Revolution, and of othe; 
remarkable works—has just had a deplorable mis. 
hap. She sent to Paris, from Rome, where she has 
been residing for some time, a statue to be cast in 
bronze by one of the best French artists. This 
work arrived a few days ago, ‘broken to pieces, 
The duchess has thus lost a whole year’s labour, 
and the world a fine specimen of art.—Galignani. 

Postat Mongy Orpers.—The report of. tho 
Postmaster-General of the United States, which 
presents a very full account of the operations of 
the department in the past financial year, states 
that payment of six of the 1,248,874 money orders 
~~ in the year was obtained fradulently, either by 

orgery of the payee’s signature or by means of 
false pretences. It is not represented that thero 
was any doubt as to where the loss should fall. In 
one case, the person who improperly obtained pay- 
ment was known, and was compelled to pay over 
the amount to the rightful owner. In a second case 
the postmaster, who erroneously paid the order, was 
directed to pay the amount again to the true payee. 
In the other four cases the department refunded to 
the remitter the money which had been paid to the 
wrong person. 

ARMORIAL BEARINGS.—The new scale of duties 
on armorial bearings now comes into opcration— 
one guinea in i cases, two guineas if borno 
upon a carriage. The duty has been 13s. 2d. in 
ordinary cases, and 21, 12s. 9d. if the taxpayer kept 
a two-horse four-wheeled carriage. The number of 
persons in Great Britain paying duty for using ar- 
morial bearings increases constantly. Twelve years 
ago the tax did not produce 54,000/.; in the last 
financial year it produced nearly 69,0001. The re- 
turn for that year states the number of persons 
taxed to be 59,190—viz., 15,712 at the higher duty, 
and 43,478 at the lower duty ; four years previously 
only 14,701 were assessed for the higher rate, and 
39,333 for the lower rate. The tax is confined to 
Great Britain; the Irish may bear arms without 
paying duty. 

Tue Sream Omntpvus aT EprnspurGH.—Nair’s 
patent steam omnibus is similar in appearance to 
one of the largest horse omnibuses. It has only 
three wheels, however, of 3ft. in diameter, ani 
these are solid and of wrought iron, with willow- 
wood tyres. The power is communicated throvgh 
the two hind wheels, and the vehicle is steered by 
the front wheel. The boiler is in front, and the 
vapour from the furnace passes along beneath tho 
seats outside to the hinder end, where it passes out 
through a short horizontal funnel above the conduc- 
tor’s head. There are arrangements for preventing 
the heat from incommoding the passengors, either 
inside or outside. The vehicle accommodates fifty 
passengers, and the engine is of six-horse power. 
The speed can be increased up to twenty miles an 
hour if desired. The cost is about that of a horse 
omnibus with the horses. 

Tue New Desrors’ Act.—The first prisoner under 
the new Debtors’ Act has been lodged in Whitecross 
Street prison. He was committed by Mr. Justice 
Montague Smith for one month, in pursuance of the 
following provision in the new Act (32 and 33 Vic- 
toria, cap, 62):—‘ Where the plaintiff in any action 
in any of her Majesty's superior courts of law at 
Westminster, in which, if brought before the com- 
mencement of this Act, the defendant would have 
been liable to arrest, proves at any time before final 
judgment, by evidence on oath, to the satisfaction of 
a judge of one of those courts, that the plaintiff has 
good cause of action agaiust the defendant to the 
amount of 50. or upwards, and that there is probable 
cause for believing that the defendant is about to 
quit England unless he is apprehended, and that the 
absence of the defendant will materially prejudice 
the plaintiff in the prosecution of his action, such 
judge may, in the prescribed manner, order such 
defendant to be arrested and imprisoned for a period 
not exceeding six months, unless and until he has 
sooner given the prescribed security, not exceeding 
the amount claimed in the action, that he will not 
go out of England without the leave of the court. 
When the action is for a:penalty, or sum in the nature 
of a penalty, other than a penalty in respect of any 
contract, it shall not be necessary to prove that the 
absence of the defendant from England will mate- 
rially prejudice the plaintiff in the prosecution of his 
action, and the security given (instead of being that 
the defendant will not go out of England) shall be 
to the effect that any sum recovered against the de- 
fendant in the action shall be paid, or that the de- 
fendant shall be rendered to prison.” 
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THE VEILED LADY. 


BY THE 


Author of “ Fairleigh,” “ The Rival Sisters,” gc., Ge 


—— 
CHAPTER V. 

As the youth saw the schooner fade away in the 
distance, and gazed at the broad expanse of fathom- 
less water around him, and then at his frail boat, his 
excitement departed, and in a torrent of accusing 
thought came the recollection of what he had done. 

“Oh, I hope I have not killed him!” he said, in a 
choked voice, and resting upon his oars; “but he 
tortured me, and I could not help it. I am not to 
blame for my fiery temper; and if I could be kindly 
treated I should never get angry.” 

And drawing the oar into the boat, he suffered it 
to float at the pleasure of the waves, and, resting 
his head upon his hands, he indulged in deep and 
bitter reflection. 

An hour might have passed, when the ehild looked 
up. The orb of day was within an hour of sunset, 
and the waters began to assume that dull glimmer 
which the declining of the sun always produces. 

“Alone!” he mused; “yes, all alone, with only 
one plank between me and the mighty ocean. But 

tis better, oh, far better, than to live under a ruth- 
less tyrant; for here I can at least have peace, and 
if I die all my troubles will be ended,” and an ex- 
pression of holy trust and resignation hovered on his 
features. 

Time flewby, Twilight descended upon the ocean— 

the last rays of the god of day forming shining rain- 
bows upon the crested waves, and shedding a mel- 
low light over the horizon. 
_ The youth glanced upward towards the departing 
light of the glorious sun with feelings of melaucholy. 
That had cheered him during the afternoon, and now 
dreaded night was approaching, when darkness 
would obscure everything, and the only sound the 
sighing and moaning of the restless waters. 

Ile drew a long respiration, and then seizing his 
cars, rowed vigorously for a few moments, as if to 
“dispel the despairing thoughts of his desolate 
situation. But he had not fully recovered his strength, 
and his power was not sufficient to enable him to 
indulge in violent exercise for any length of time, 
and, pulling in his oars, he clasped his hands, and 
gazed meditatively upon the fast receding sun. 

In a short time the last gleam of light was gone, 
aud now came that gray, hazy, shadowy interval 
which always occurs between sunset and dark. 

Openiug the locker under the seat in the stern of 








[ocean walr.] 
the boat, he drew forth a bundle. 


Opening this, he ; and drank his last drop of water. Faint, hungry, 


withdrew a heavy frieze jacket and laid at his side, | heart-sick, and weary, he gazed at the dense black- 


then he brought forth a couple of ship biscuits. 
Donning the jacket, for the air had now become 
quite cold, he buttoned it closely in frout, and then 


| 


ness around him with agonising feelings, and as a 
thought of the morrow crossed his mind, and he saw 
that worst of foes—starvation—staring him in tho 


sadly smiling, proceeded to partake of his evening | face, he sank to the bottom of the boat, while from 


meal, which consisted of two biscuits and two 
draughts of water. He dared not eat more, for his 


supply was small, and he knew not how long he | 


should be upon the rolling waves alone. 

Having finished his frugal repast, he replaced the 
articles in the little closet, and, rolling up some can- 
vas to serve as a pillow, he prepared to retire. First, 
however, he sank upon his knees, and lifting up that 
beautiful head, with its wealth of rich, shiny hair 
towards the sky, he devoutly murmurmed : 

“ Oh, dear Father in heaven, forgive me if I have 
done wrong; but I was wild, and knew not what I 
did, and now [ am all alone upon these great waters. 
I never knew a mother, I never knew a father, and I 
never have been loved as achild. You can see me 
here in this little boat—you hold allin the palm of 
your hand—and you will love and take care of me, 
for now I’m going to sleep, all—all alone.” 

And with his purer, brighter, more affectionate, 
and holier nature now in the ascendant, the lad 
laid his head upon the rude pillow, and, closing his 


eyes with perfect confidence in the Power above, | 


soon was sweetly sleeping. 

With the first rays of the rising sun the youth 
awoke, and as he saw the sparkling waters unusually 
calm, and his little craft still staunch and perfect in 
every part, he raised his eyes to heaven, and, while 
a sweet smile parted his lips, and gave to his face 
an expression of angelic beauty, he softly mused: 

“Oh, I knew Heaven would take care of me!” 





| 


his quivering heart weut forth a soul-felt petition to 
the Ruler of all. 

Somewhat calmed, he laid awake, listening to tho 
rippling of the water against the side of the boat, 
which at first suggested terrible contingencies, but 
finally lulled him to sleep. 

Long hours he slumbered, and when he awoke he 
found himself in a‘ small, elegantly-furnished room, 
lying upon a warm, soft couch. 

Wearily he passed his hand over his eyes to con- 
vince himself that it was no delusion, and then, as 
his bewilderment increased rather than diminished, 
he wonderingly, almost vacantly, said: 

“Oh, where amI? Howcame I here? Or is this 
the drowning-spell—the illusion of the waters?” 

“No, no, dear boy, you are safe !” 

And a tranquil-faced lady approached and bent 
over the couch, her mild brown eyes shining with 
love and compassion. 

He gazed upon her kindly features, at the shining 
chestnut hair which rippled back from her smooth 
white brow, in mingled wonder and delight, and then 
sighing deeply, as if it was all too sweet to be real, 
he absently murmured: 

“ Oh, I know I am dreaming, for I see kind faces 
just like yours in dreams, but nowhere else!” 

Her look of sympathy deepened to sadness as she 
answered: 

“You are not dreaming. You are on board the 
barque Falcon, from Colombo, in the Island of 


All that day he watched for a ship, and all the | Ceylon, and bound for Brest, France ; thence to Aut- 


next day too, but none hove in sight, and although 
his faith was strong, yet the prospect was not cheer- 
ing, and at the opening of the third night his heart 
was heavy and his spirit faint. And when he drew 
forth the bundle which contained his food, his face 
became deathly pale, and his heart sank like lead in 
his breast, for there was only one biscuit left, and 
one gill of water. 

One mouthful of biscuit and a little water were all 
that he could allow himself, and while the tears welled 
into his great black eyes, he breathed a sincere 
prayer to Heaven for protection, and once more laid 
down in the bottom of the boat to sleep upon the 
bosom of the ocean. 

Another day dawned and slowly passed, another 
night came, and the youth ate his last crumb of bread 


| 





werp, Belgium.” 

His eyes glistened, a smile illumined his face, and 
he lowly said : 

“Oh, Iam so happy, I could look at you for a very 
long time; but tell me, please, how I came here ?” 

“My husband saw your boat, and sent a boat to 
ascertain if there was anyone init. You were foudd, of 
course, and conveyed very carefully to this state- 
room. You slept through it all.” 

“It is very strange; but tell me the honr, please.” 

“Tt is ten o’clock, and I will order something for 
breakfast. You must be very hungry.” 

“ You are very good,” he replied, his voice quiver- 
ing with emotion, “and I thank you very much.” 

The lady left the state-room, and the youth arose 
and endeavoured to improve his appearanca by the 
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limited means at his command. When she returned 
he was seated near the table affixed to the ship’s side. 

“J fear you are not quite strong enough to sit up,” 
she tenderly said, smoothing the clustering curls from 
his brow. 

The tears started to the sensitive lad’s eyes. 

She noticed it, and lowly asked: 

“ Why are you sad?” 

“I’m not—oh, I’m not!” he fervently returned, in 
a tremulous voice. “I am so bappy I can hardly 
speak !”’ 

' She seemed to understand bis peculiar nature, and 
forebore pressing the conversation until the inten- 
sity of his gratitude had subsided, then she queried : 

“ Why are you so happy ?” 

“ Because you are kind, just like a mother, and it 
is so strange that it chokes me here,” he laid his hand 
upon his chest above the heart, “for I never knew 
what it was before. I know itis not manly to weep, 
but, oh, I can’t help it!” 

Something in the tone thrilled her, and, more ten- 
derly, she continued : 

“You have a warm, noble heart. Your emotion 
gives proof of it.” 

He was about to respond, when a bell rang, and the 
lady arose and passed into the cabin. Presently she 
returned with a tray of delicacies, which she placed 
upon the table at his side. 

As he saw the slices of broiled chicken, the pink, 
tempting ham, the light, flaky rolls, amd yellow 
butter, and inhaled the aromatic odour of the Java 
coffee, he sighed as if it was merely an illusion of 
his disordered mind, a chimera which would vanish 
at his touch. 

“Now, sit right up to the table,” requested the 
lady, with gentle firmness, “and eat just as muchas 
you desire.” 

He raised his glowing eyes with 2 mellow glance 
of thankfulness, and seated himself at the table. 


“What eyes of wondrous beauty!” she thought, 


and again looked upoa him. 

He noted not her glance. He was busily engaged 
in alleviating the pangs of hunger which had aesailed 
him for the last three days. 


Ere long he finished, and, invigorated physically | 


and refreshed mentally, arose, and remarked : 

“T have done as you told me; you see there is 
hardly any left.” 

She smiled. 

“Tam very glad. If you have had enough I will 
set the tray aside, and then you must tell me how 
you came to be upon the ocean in an open boat.” 

Having disposed of the dishes and seated herself 
near him, she awaited the commencement of his nar- 
ration. 

“T will tell you the truth,” he said, fixing his 
brilliant eyes upon her, “and you may judge whe- 
ther or not I am wicked.” - 

He then began at thedeath of the fisherman, and 
gave a succinct account of his life, omitting nothing, 
changing nothing, but painting his own nature just 
as it existed, . 

Various expressions passed over her face during 
the recital, and at its conclusion she took his hand 
within her own, and gently said: 

“You dear boy, you have indeed suffered! I un- 
derstand your nature, and cannot conscientiously 
blame you for your feelings or acts ; both were per- 
fectly natural. But Ido hope, for your sake, that 
the tyrant may recover, for although he has abused 
you, yet 'twere better to let Heaven punish him.” 

“ And I hope so, too,” he sincerely rejoined, “for 
I wish to injure no one, but when I am angry, every 
vein seems on fire, and I cannot control myself.” 

“ But you must try, for we are given passions ouly 
to show our strength by conquering them; thus they 
are purified and turned to good use.” 

“You are right, and now that you have asked me, 
I shall try very hard.” 

As she was about to answer, the door opened, and 
a tall, dignified-looking gentleman entered. Silky 
whiskers of light auburn adorned his face, and 
increased its genial expression, while his piercing 
blue eyes, and firm, clearly cut lips, added a manli- 
ness which rendered it prepossessing in the extreme. 
Smiling pleasantly, he said: 

“ How is our young stranger, dearest ?” 

“Excuse me, madam, if I speak for myself,” re- 
plied the youth, and, advancing with outstretched 
hand, continued: “ Words cannot do my feelings jus- 
tice. You have saved me from the worst of deaths, 
you have given me food, and your gentle wife has 
tendered me something equal even to these—kind- 
ness !” 

The gentleman warmly clasped the proffered hand, 
and returned : 

“You are welcome, my boy, a thousand times, but 
you speak in a peculiar vein of sadness, which arouses 
my interest, and my first question will be—your 
name ?” 

“ Frank.” 


| amind 





“ And your last name?” 

He turned partially away, directed his eyes upon 
the floor, and lowly responded: 

“T have none.” 

Captain Linwood noticed the air of dejection with 
which the words were uttered, and, not wishing to 
pain the youth by a repetition of the question, 
glanced questioningly towards his wife. She under- 
stood the mute appeal, and rejoined by quoting from 
the youth’s narration, 

“You have, indeed, seen the dark side of life,” 
observed the captain as she finished ; “and we will 
try and have you see a little of the bright.” 

“Oh! thank you; you are very kind!” stammered 
the lad, with downcast eye. “But—but I do not 
like to be dependent ; I can work.” 

The husband and wife exchanged glances. 

‘But if you knew it would displease me to have 
you think yourself dependent,” said the captain, “ or 
to have you work the ropes, you would not desire to, 
should you?” 

“Oh, no, indeed!” he earnestly answered. “I 
wouldn’t displease you for anything !” 

“I thought not; consequently, you will consider 
yourself at liberty to roam about the vessel as you 
please, and try to be as happy as you can.” 

“Yes,” added Mrs. Linwood, “for a shade has 
rested upon your young life. and its effects must be 
as quickly removed as possible.” 

The youth spoke not, but he glanced alternately 
from one to the other, his liquid eyes overflowing 
with the dew of gratitude which love had forced 
from his heart. He dared not trust his voice, his 
thankfulness ov ered him. 

In reading and Baton 
guitar, as played by Mrs. Linwood, the day passed 
happily away. Night came,and the youth sought 
his couch with feelings of gratitude and happiness din 
‘his such as iv his eo 
boped to experience ; in his joy, there was 
ane shadow aaa nobied eoattinnndly over his mind 
—had he killed Jehn Moran? 

If that. could hawe been answered his 
have been at rest, but, alas ! it conld not, 
and he could only hope end pray that his young hand 
was not stained with another's blood—bruts though 
that other was. 

The tears rained from his eyes, and he cried, in the 
bitterness of self-accusation : 

“If Thad had a mother I should not have done it!” 

* * * * * 


Morning came. The youth awoke, and for a mo- 
ment gazed about him in bewildermert; then the 
events of the last twenty-four hours recurred to his 
mind, and, with a sigh, expressive both of wonder 
and happiness, he arose and proceeded to make his 
toilette. 

Having completed the arrangement of bis dress, 
the youth left his berth and knocked at the cabin 
door. It was opened by Mrs. Linwood, who, as he 
entered, sweetly said : 

“Good morning, Frank; you are looking brighter 
and much better.” 

“T could hardly fail to benefit from the kindness 
which I have received. It is said that foreign cli- 
mates and strange lands improve health, and no cli- 
mate could be more foreign to me than that where 
breathes the air of gentleness and love, and no land 
stranger to me than that where woman's mildness 
reigns—hence, being an invalid in both respects, I 
cannot help being benefited.” . 

She gazed upon him in surprise tinged with ad- 
miration, both for his intellect and physical beauty, 
and, after requesting him to takea seat at the break- 
fast-table, she replied : 

“ Your metaphor is good ; but how, pray, have you 
obtained so much knowledge of the language, when 
you have lived upon an island all your life ?” 

“ The fisherman I was with tanght me to read when 
I was quite young. After that 1 read all the books 
he had over and over again, including a few histories, 
a small spelling book, and a defaced volume of Byron’s 

ems.” 

“ And the latter—did you like them ?” 

“Oh, very much, the words sounded like delicate 
bells in harmonious chime, and the great and noble 
soul of the author shone through them. I shall never 
weary of reading them.” 

Mrs. Linwood smiled pensively, as she gazed into 
the large brilliant eyes, sparkling with a mild light of 
love, and the features aglow with enthusiasm ; 
and then, while her face became melaucholy, she re- 
marked : 

“It is a pity you have been deprived of the advan- 
tages of education. You have a clear, penetrative 
mind, it should be cultivated.” 

“Tt shall be,” he earnestly returned, a flush of am- 
bition overspreading-hig. face. ‘I shall not have 
time to sit and study, but the great school of life 
will teach me lessons, which I can make perfect by 
my own inferences and conclusions,” 


ing to the sweet. tones of the, 





“You have resolution and perseverance, both ar 
requisite to carry out your idea; but why can yo, 
not go to school when you reach England?” 

His eyes drooped, but he presently responded, in a 
calm, firm tone: 

“TI have my living to earn, my way to make throug; 
life, alone and unaided ;” and then while his yoic. 
modulated to a tone of mellow pathos, and his fy). 
glistening eyes were upraised to hers, he continued: 
“T have another and dearer mission, that of discover. 
ing my lineage, of finding my mother, or those why 
can tell me of her.” 

She made a pretence of smoothing back her hai) 
that he might not see the tears which his heartfe); 
and tender accents had called to her eyes; then 
having regained her composure, queried : 

“Why is it that you think more of your mother 
than your father?” 

“It is but natural that I should. What we have 
the least of we love the most, and sigh for more. 
My first remembrances are of men. I have always 
been with them; and although blessed with one who 
was kind, yet that kindness satisfied not my heart. 
The first love of a child is for its mother. I have 
been deprived of that, but the desire still lingers, 
and never will die. - It is while thinking of this, tha: 
I grow weary—oh, very weary, of the society o{ 
men, and especially the brutal class among whom my 
lot had been cast. 

Mrs. Linwood had not removed her eyes from his 
face during his truthful and logical remarks. She 
could not but admire and gaze upon him with a feeling 
akin to awe, as he stood, with child-like form, but 
manly will and dignity, his head thrown back, andj 
‘the lights of various emotions playing over Lis 
fiewtmres, and shining in his eyes. 

Glancing downward, as if the words she was about 
to utter made her sad, she rejoined: 

“ You have a noble object in view, but many trials 
will doubtless beset you; and many times may life 
seem dark, but you must not despair. You havea 
warm heart, you have a fierce temper; let it be your 
effort to keep the former in the ascendant.” 

“I will think of you when I become angry, and 
just for the moment I will imagine that you are my 
mother, and your calm, peaceful face before my 
mental vision will subdue my passion.” 

Mrs. Linwood’s eyes became dim, and encircling 
the youth's neck with her arms, she pressed a warm, 
motherly kiss upon his brow, aud murmured : 

.“ That will helpy ou to remember me!” 

The boy remained motionless, as if he had been 
transported for an instant to the gates of paradise, 
then bending over her hand, while his voice trembled, 
he answered : 

“That will rest like an angel’s breath upon my 
brow; and it shall be a sweet retrospect when, 
alone in the dark midnight, I lay and count the few 
happy hours of my life over and over agaiu.” 

“There is poetry in him,” she thought, “anda 
very good or very bad life is before him,” and still 
she gazed upon him. 

The youth was meditating upon the happy change 
in his life; and how quickly hate and abuse had 
been supplanted by love and kindness, and uncon- 
sciously the same subject, which had but a moment 
previously occupied Mrs. Linwood’s miud, now took 
possession of his; and while his eyes drooped, and his 
face became pensive, he thought : 

“If I could have her to love me I should be very 
good ; but I will try—oh, I will try and conquer 
my spirit, that I may not be bad.” 

And his head fell upon his hands. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tre youth was aronsed from the reverie which 
his mental reflections had caused by the sound 
of footsteps, and the next instant Captain Linwood 
entered the cabin. 

With that graceful dignity and respect which was 
born with him, Frank arose and greeted him. 

The captain smilingly returned the salutation, and 
then turning to his wife, remarked : 

“Come, dearest ; I wish your presence upon deck, 
to view an iceberg ; it is surpassingly lovely.” 

She arose, threw a shawl over het shoulders, and 
then, placing her arm within that of her husband 
and extending her left hand to Frank, proceeded to 
the deck. : 

In these progressive modern days of war against 
nature and common sense, and the promulgation of ten 
thousand absurd “isms,’*when love is only another 
name for money, and the majority of men only marry 
because it is fashionable,‘and women to be fashion- 
able, very rarely is found that.affection which should 
cement all who are bound together by that holy tie. 
It is a consoling reflection, however, that once 
hearthstones were of more worth than rostrums, and 
domestic love of more value than public declama- 
tions. 

This was exemplified in the actions of our friends, 
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and it would have ee the most cynical, and 
filled the hearts of scoffers at love with reverence, 
to have noticed the loving care, the gentleness with 
which Captain Linwood conducted bis wife to the 
deck, and the sincere solicitude with which he drew 
her shawl closer around her neck, that the cold air 
might not affect her, and then, with manly tender- 
ness, placed his strong arm about her waist, that she 
might have more support, as they stood near the 
starboard b_w. 

And she? Every act of his met its reward in the 
love-light that shone from her mild brown eye, in 
the sweet smiles that diffused a halo over her features, 
and the confidence and security she experienced when 
by his side. 

And now they gazed upon the iceberg, which, in 
the distance, seemed like a castle of burnished gold, 
surrounded by high walls of chevaue de frize, which 
gieamed and glittered under the benign rays of the 
orb of day, while the waters rolled and foamed about 
it, and seemed to make for it a couch of undulating 
silver. 

“Oh, is it not it beautiful!” sighed Mrs. Linwood. 

Rising and falling with a gentle motion, its hun- 
dred points tapering towards the sky, and throwing 
off various hues of sparkling light gloriously blended, 
the floating marvel approached. Suddenly its aspect 
changed. The amber hue was dispelled, and from 
the gothic summits, the ni¢hes, the cornices, and the 
body of the gliding mass was shed a white, snowy 
lustre, dazzling in its brilliancy. Anon, as the mild 
breeze wafted o’er the blue waters, the ice castle 
careened, and kissing the sighing waves with its 
crystal sides, lingered for a moment in their soft 
enbrace, and then gracefully arising, received the 
beams of the orb of day. Then ten thousand rays 
of vermilion and azure, exquisitely mingled, shot 
from the sharp points of ice which projected from 
the cornices ; and the drops of water trickling down 
its shining sides seemed like streams of scintillating 
diamonds flowing o’er a tablet composed of rubies, 
topazes, garnets, and emeralds, which shimmered, and 
sparkled, and emitted shafts of irradiating light; 
while over all, imparting to it a delicacy and soft- 
ness, seemed suspended a veil of opal, through which 
the rocking, vibrating mass of flashing, refulgent 
light could be seen riding with its zephyr-like mo- 
tion upon the billows, in all its matchless glory, in 
all its peerless magnificence, in all its sun-lit splen- 

dour. 

The waters seemed proud of their burden of 
beauty, and lashed, and foamed, and cast myriads of 
drops into the air, which, as they left their native ele- 
ment, appeared as pearls, and fell upon the towers 
of the berg, and formed a shining arch, whose 
efiulgent brilliancy was reflected in the transparent 
waters, until'the youth, who up to this time had re- 
mained dumb with awe and adwiration, cried out: 

“ The sea is a paradise, form’d first by God’s hand, 

The earth but a desert, a dark, gloomy land.” 

Mrs. Linwood and her husband turned towards 
him with expressions of astonishment, and, as they 
saw his attitude, exchanged glances of wonder and 
admiration. 

The youth was standing with hands extended to- 
wards the receding mass of glittering ice, his face 
aglow with a look of rapture, and his breast gently 
rising and falling in answer to the delicious excite- 
nent within. 

Captain Linwood was the first to break the silence. 
Taving his hand upon Frank’sshoulder, he earnestly 
askmt: 

“rom whom do you quote those words?” 

‘The youth started, asif from a dream, and absently 
murmured : 

“Oh, was it not sublime? See! it fades away in 
the distance like the light of an angelic presence!”’ 
‘Then a dim recollection that he had been addressed 
came over Lim, and he hesitatingly added: “ Pardon 
tic, did -ither of you speak ?” 

‘\'s,.” replied the captain, “ Lasked you the name 
©! ‘ne author of the couplet which you repeated afew 
moments ago?” 

The youth meditated a moment, his face flushed, 
then paled, and he stammered : 

. . don’t know, sir. I never saw or heard them 
efore,” 

Mrs. Linwood uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
eud glanced into the face of her husband. 

He returned her glance, and in auswer to the mute 
question, he lowly and impressively said : 

“'The destiny of that child is a great one.” 

“And he is all alone,” sighed the kind lady, gaz- 
tng upon him with a melting glance of sympathy. 

_“ Yes,” mused her husband, reverently, ‘ but Di- 
vine Power has so ordered it, else it would not be.” 

During the conversation the child had stood gaz- 
ing into the sea with a commingling of strange feel- 
lugs, which engendered a mistrust of himself, a sus- 
Picion, vague and undefined, yet powerful enough to 
Produce melancholy. 





“Why are you so silent?” inquired Mrs. Lin- 
wood. 

He raised his dark eyes, and lowly returned: 

“I thought I had displeased your husband by say- 
ing that.” 

Mrs. Linwood's eyes filled. 

“ You dear, sensitive child, you were never farther 
from the right; on the contrary, he was much 
pleased.” 

The sad face was instantly illumined, and he 
hastily responded : 

“T am glad—oh, so very glad 

The captain bad heard the words of the lad, and 
his regard for him was thereby increased. Advan- 
cing, he smiled kindly upon him, and then addres- 
sing his wife, said: 

“Had you not better descend, my wife? This 
spring air is rather treacherous. Frank can remain 
upon deck if he wishes.” 

She smiled gratefully—the knowledge of his con- 
stant care for her was a treasur. to her heart—and 
assented, and under his guidance and protection re- 
turned to the cabin. 

When the captain again appeared upon deck, he 
conversed with the youth a short time, and explained 
to him many things relating to navigation, and then 
left him to wander about as his inclination might 
prompt. 

For some time Frank perambulated the deck, spoke 
a few words with the sailors, who were attracted to- 
wards him from the first, and then, as he was at li- 
berty to go where he pleased, he entered the ca- 
boose. 

He paused upon the threshold and smiled. Be- 
fore him, bent over the stove, and apparently en- 
gaged in culinary operations, was a tall, gaunt negro 
of giant proportions and muscular frame, whose head, 
comparatively the biggest portion of his body, was 
surmounted with an unusual quantity of thick curly 
wool, which from age had become slightly tinged 
with gray. 

So intent was he in his work that he had not 
heard the youth’s step, but considering himself alone, 
gave vent to the following characteristic soliloquy, 
at the same time clanking the tins, as if for an ac- 
companiment : 

“Tf I wuz a crow, how I could fly! 
Oh, yah, yah, yah! 

But I’m so long, I darsn’t try— 
Ch, yah, yah, yah! 

Fur I shood bang my head— 


” 


Very much amused, though having heard quite 
enough of the song, Frank moved on a step, and 
said : 

“ Dombey, how do you do?” 

“Go away frum dar,” rejoined the negro, without 
looking around, “ dus'nt want you sailor chaps round 


hyar; clar ’way whar yer b'long. Massa capum 
wants his dinner.” 

“T am no sailor,” answered the youth. 

Dombey moved not, but continued sputtering, as 
if he were addressing the articles he was handling. 

“ Aint a sailor-man is yu! Who de debbil is yu, 
den? Pofakary, I sposes, allus carries dem fellahs 
on shipboard. P’raps yu’s a farmer, an cum out hyar 
to plow de oshean, an’ raise de wind; p’raps yu did. 
P’raps yu cum hyar to set up.a kid glub shop in de 
for’sal; p'raps yu did, but it don’tmake no odds 
whedder yu did or not. I dusn’t want yu hyar. I 
tols yu dat now, an yu kin ’stablish a blacksmiff's 
shop top o’ dat ar ice-bug for all I cares, yu kin!” 

This time a hearty laugh escaped the youth’s lips, 
and he observed: 

“ You have, at least, a fairshare of natural wit.” 

“ Golly, I guess I has!” chuckled the negro, some- 
what pleased at the compliment, “dat’s the reezon 
I'se so long. Wen I wuz a little nigger I-had 
to keep my mouf shut, an’ dat ar wit, it growed 
as fast, an’ couldn’t find no hole to get out ob, dat it 
stretched me—yah, yah! But I dusn’t kuow you 
—leff me peep at yu.” 

And with a gridiron in one hand, and a soup-ladle 
in the other, Dombey slowly turned his head, the 
whites of his eyes inclining outward. As he ob- 
tained a partial view of the youth, a slight shade of 
fear crossed his features, and he grasped his imple- 
ments more firmly, and sought # clearer view of the 
lad’s face. 

As he met that laughing black eye fixed upon him, 
and saw the curls of raven hair, be trembled, his 
eyes rolled about in dire apprehension ; his utensils 
fell to the floor, and from his powerful lungs in tones 
of affright, came the words: 

“Oh, sabe me, a sinner ! 
it’s a ghost!” 

The smile faded from the youth’s features, and he 
gazed upon the negro in astonishment. At length 
he approached him, and queried: 

“ Why do you speak thus—what do you——” 


It’s a ghost, goramighty, 





“Go ’way frum dar!” cried Dombey, clutching the 
gridiron—to which a piece of steak yet adhered— 
and raising it above his head, while his eyes appeared 
all white, and his face seemed doubly long. ‘Go 
*way frum dar, or I'll frow dis at ya—clar out! It's 
yu’s sperit—you died yearsago, you know you did— 
clar out !” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Wirn stealthy steps and glistening eye, Amanda 
followed the old woman who held her fate in her 
hand. Fora long, weary period she had tyrannised 
over her, and she had with difficulty borne the pain- 
ful restraint which had been placed upon her. It 
seemed now that she could endure no more. There 
comes a time with those who suffer, when they find 
it utterly impossible to continue in that condition 
which has been so fruitful of evil to them, and, by 
making an effort, they change their condition, what- 
ever the cost may be. 

So it was with Amanda. She had long felt that 
she was threatened with madness, while shut up in 
the dismal tower which Blarrid had selected as a 
dwelling-place. Often had she gazed upon her tor- 
mentor with a hatred in her eyes which was fiendish 
in its baleful expression. But though she had the 
will, and that will was supported by the strongest 
inclination, to be the cause of her death, she wanted 
an occasion which would supply her with the courage 
requisite for tho awful deed which would deprive 
the old woman of life. 

Blarrid’s determination, however, to reveal to the 
Countess of Montargis what had taken place at the 
death-bed of the late earl, was the spur which 
Amanda needed to cause her to attack her. 

In imagination she saw herself denounced, dis- 
graced, and imprisoned ; the fortune which she had 
acquired by her daring fraud returned to its rightful 
owner ; and herself condemned, for the best years of 
her life, to herd with felons in a lonely gaol, and un- 
dergo the hard labour and live upon the spare diet 
which falls to the lot of convicts. 

Having been rash and wicked enough to commit 
one crime, she was forced on to the commission of 
another, and, with trembling limbs and a brain that 
was on fire, she followed the weak-minded creature 
who had been terrified into deserting her and her in- 
terests through her supernatural terrors. 

The human heart isa difficult thing to read, and 

a still more difficult thing to understand when it is 
read. 
Amanda, af that dreadful time when she had the 
idea of homicide firmly implanted in her heart, wished 
that she could be at rest. She would have given 
worlds, if it had been in ker power, to retrace the 
dangerous ground she had already trodden, and re- 
turn to that state of innocence and security which 
she might have always enjvyed as an inmate of her 
father’s house. 

Even in those terrible moments her better angel 
spoke to her, but her baleful genius was ready with 
answering excuses. Her ambition propelled her on- 
wards in her course of falsehood, pride, and crime. 
It suggested that she would have continued a do- 
mestic drudge, and, through the misfortunes of her 
father, been compelled to be inferior to her sister, 
who had, to some extent, secured an independent 
position by marrying John Short. ‘eee 

At length, as is too often the case, the evil tri- 
umphed over the good. She came to the conclusion 
that she had gone too far to go back, aud with com- 
pressed lips, flashing eyes, and a firm tread, she went 
on her way, walking with increased rapidity, as dur- 
ing the brief struggle which had taken place in her 
mind she had slackened her pace, and Blarrid was 
so far in advance that she seemed a mere speck in the 
distance. 

The Happy Valley, as farmer Thomas Garraway 
would have once called it, had he been acquainted 
with Rasselas, lay between the Tower and Montar- 
gis House. Amanda had reached its southern ex- 
tremity, and was nearing a rude bridge which went 
across the River Anchor. Here her childhood had 
been spent, and here she had grown up to woman- 
hood. Here ber sisters and herself had, by the per- 
sonal attractions they possessed and the purity of 
their lives—for their conduct to all with whom they 
came in contact had been kind, charitable, and blame- 
less—acquired for themselves the distinctive title of 
the Lilies of the Valley. 

Again her mind revolted at attacking an old and 
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defenceless woman, and in such a spot, but Montargis 


_House was already perceptible through the trees, 


which admitted a view of the rising ground on which 
the patrician edifice was built, and she knew that if 
she hesitated mach longer she would be lost. 

Accelerating her pace afresh, she contrived to over- 
take Blarrid as she neared the bridge of which we 
have spoken. The old woman turned round when 
she heard footsteps behind her, and hesitated a mo- 
ment, as if in doubt as to whether Amanda’s inten- 
tions were hostile or the reverse. The expression of 
her countenance was not very reassuring, and she 
hastened on, but had scarcely reached the middle of 
the bridge before her pursuer called to her to stop. 

“What do you want?” asked Blarrid, leaning 
against the rickety rail which protected the side of 
the wooden structure. “ You know where I’m going ; 
do you intend to come with me? If so, it will save 
a deal of trouble.” 

“No; 1 don’t think I shall go where you are go- 
ing,” replied Amanda, in a strange voice, which her 
listener thought might have a hidden meaning. “I 
forgot to say one or two things to you, though, and 
so | followed you. Stay a moment, and let us talk on 
the bridge.” 

The little river was here about five-and-twenty 
feet wide, though both above aud below the bridge 
the width increased, the fact being that the narrowest 
part of the stream had been selected by the rustic 
engineers who built the bridge, which had been 
roughly made by throwing across thick boards, which 
rested on supports driven into the bed of the river. 
Itecent rains had made the current swell to nearly 
double its usual dimensions, and it swept by with un- 
wonted force, its dirty discoloured appearance show- 
ing how its stream had been augmented by the rain- 
fall from the hills and the high land about Nunuiaton. 
Even now the stream was not flush with the some- 
what precipitous banks, and was several feet below 
the framework of the bridge. 

When she neared the old woman, Amanda cast a 
guilty, terrified, inquiring glance around her andsaw 
to her unspeakable satisfaction that there was no one 
in sight on any side. 

** How strange you look!” said old Blarrid, trem- 
bling, she knew not why. “ Why don’t you take some 
money and go away where they can’t find you? I 
don’t wish you any harm, but I must make a clean 
breast of it, or I shall dieof fright, as the ghost won't 
let me sleep in my bed !” @ 

With a sudden rush, Amanda threw herself upon 
the old creature, and tried to seize her by the throat ; 
but sho fell backwards. Her weight broke the 
wooden railing, which gave way with a dismal 
crash, and Blarrid fell with a shriek into the turbid 
water, which instantly carried her under the bridge. 
So sudden had been the fall, that Amanda had great 
difficulty in preserving her balance. Seeing her 
victim disappear, she turned round and gazed in- 
teutly on the stream below, being presently gratified 
by seeing Blarrid rise, and, gasping for breath, beat 
the water with her powerless hands, and look im- 
ploringly up to the sky, as if asking Heaven for that 
pity which earth denied her. 

Just as the wretched creature was on the point of 
sinking for the second time, a sudden bend in the 
river brought her close to the bauk, and in contact 
with the roots of a tree, which stood out in bold re- 
lief, as the waters of the Anchor had washed away 
the earth which formerly embraced and surrounded 
them. Clutching desperately at a bow-shaped root, 
which came temptingly near her hand, she stayed 
her progress to destruction, and, clinging with the 
tenacity of a drowning person to the friendly root, 
steadied herself in the water, which boiled and 
foamed around her, as if angry at losing its prey. 
She was now enabled to take breath, and recover a 
sufficient portion of her lost strength to enable her 
to climb up the precipitous and slippery bank. 

A cry of vexation and rage broke from Amanda, 
who was a silent spectator of this incident from the 
bridge. 

She had hoped that her work was done, and that 
Blarrid would be effectually drowned in a few min- 
utes. Inwardly resolved that she should not escape 
to denounce her to the Countess of Montargis, she 
glided along the bank until she reached the spot 
where Blarrid was shiveriag in the water. 

Secing a large, heavy stone lying at her feet, 
Amanda placed her hand on it, and, hidden by the 
sheltering trunks of trees, waited a few feet above 
the old woman’s head, ready to strike her down if 
she should succeed in climbing up the bank, and 
_ make unexpected progress towards saving her- 
self. 

‘Ten long, weary minutes elapsed. They seemed 
an age to Amanda, who kept peering into the depths 
below, to watch the movements of Blarrid, who at 
length felt herself sufficiently recovered to make an 
attempt to climb up the side. It was a laborious 
effort, and one which taxed her energies to the ut- 





most, but she reached the level ground at the Soot 
of the tree at last, and was about to sink exhausted, 
though saved, upon it, when Amanda emerged front 
her concealment, and with remorseless fury strack 
her violently on the forehead, causing the old woman 
to sink back stunned into the water, which closed 
over her head, and bore her swiftly out of view. 

So sudden and effectual was the attack, that she 
had no time to cry out for help, or implore for 
mercy. 

Laughing wildly, Amanda dropped the murderous 
stone, and as if by a species of fascination, walked 
along the bank of the river, following the course of 
the stream, into which she peered curiously to dis- 
cover any trace of Blarrid. She saw none. Then 
she went on, keeping her eyes lowered upon the 
grass she was treading on, and wandered through 
the fields in a parposeless manner, like one sunk in 
profound meditation. 

After walking in this way for some time, occasion- 
ally retracing her steps, and even describing a cir- 
cle, she was subjected to a rude shock, as she 
stumbled over some masses of moss-covered stone, 
which lay in heaps around her. Looking up, as 
she stood still, she saw that she had come to the 
ruined abbey of which we have spoken. It had 
covered an extensive tract of ground in its days of 
prosperity, but for centuries its walls had been 
crumbling to ruin. 

In several places the walls were standing, and 
occasionally the student of antiquity would meet 
with spacious chambers, in which the gipsy and the 
tramp had left the remains of a fire and such rude 
repasts as the field and the road could supply their 
predatory hands with. Flights of steps, half choked 
up with the rubbish of ages, and the rank vegetation 
which every spring brought forth, and every summer 
fostered, were now and then visible, telling tales of 
dungeons far below, and secret passages so dear to 
the lovers of mediswval romance. 

She rambled through the mazy, labyrinthine mass 
of ruins, thinking of the legends she had heard 
respecting the abbey in its palmy days, as she sat 
by the fireside in her father’s elation in the happy 
time when she was young and innocent, before mis- 
fortune, with bitter persistency dogged the footsteps 
of her family, and ambition had hurried her into crime. 

All at once her foot slipped a second time, and she 
fell down some steps, so covered with dried grass 
and the parasitic moss as to be invisible to all but 
very quick and searching eyes. Not being much 
hurt, she resolved to descend these steps, which 
seemed to her to have been lately used, and concealed 
by an artful hand, rather than the process of nature. 
Light from above was freely admitted, and after going 
about a dozen steps she found her farther progress 
barred by an iron door, which was scarcely closed. 
Pushing this open, she beheld a passage, dark and 
gloomy, and by careful inspection ske was sure that 
she discovered recent footsteps. 

The conviction that this passage had been trodden 
by human footsteps deepened into certainty when 
she saw in frontof hera lantern and a box of matches; 
opening the former, she found a candle, but half 
burnt, and though the matches were somewhat damp, 
she determined to ‘strike a light, and after a few 
ineffectual attempts she succeeded in doing so. 

Being of an adventurous disposition, and by no 
means inclined to give way to those supernatural 
terrors which had taken so strong a hold on, and 
with such a fatal effect, upon Blarrid, she boldly ad- 
vanced along the passage, holding the lantern in her 
hand, so as to shed a feeble but sufficient light in 
front of her. 

It seemed to her that the direction she was pursuing 
would take her to the Tower in time, which was 
little more than a mile or so distant from the abbey 
as the bird flies. The tunnel, for such it in reality 
was, had been carefully built of brick, and was in a 
good state of preservation, though the water dripped 
from the roof, and ran iv a slimy stream down the 
sides, forming puddles, into which her feet plunged 
with a loud splash at intervals, in spite of all her 
care. The ground on which she trod was uneven, 
but there was no block, caused by fallen masonry, to 
impede her progress. The height of the passage was 
about eight feet, and its width six, giving ample room 
for two persons to walk abreast. 

For half-an-hour she persevered, and was gratified 
at length by reaching a flight of steps, up which 
she was glad to ascend, as the close, damp, me- 
phitic air she had been forced to breathe was un- 
pleasant to a degree, and impeded her respiration. 
The steps were formed of three flights ; at the top of 
the last was a landing, leading to a door similar to 
that at the other end. It was fastened by a bolt, 
which she withdrew. Sometapestry shielded it from 
observation, and she was about to push it on one 
side, as the door had switpg back with a creaking 
sound, when she perceived a piece of paper lying on 
the ground. 





Picking it up, she found if to be # fetter addrewsed 
to the Countess of Montargis, and writen by her son 
the earl. He wrote from the North, and said tha 
he should not be away long, and spoke of the subter= 
ranean passages which he had been told existed be- 
tween the old abbey and the ‘lower, and suggested 
that the countess should try the effect of supernatural 
appearance upon the inmates, with a view to making 
them confess any secret they might hold between 
them. 

Amanda smiled, for this letter explained the scene 
of the previous night, the supposed ghost being 
nothing more than the Countess of Montargis, whose 
expedient for frightening either herself or Blarrid 
into an acknowledgment of a fraud had been s0 
nearly successful. 

When she had finished the perusal of this letter 
she entered the Tower, extinguishing the lantern and 
leaving it in the passage, shutting the door and 
allowing the faded and time-worn tapestry to fall 
into its place. She was in a room in the Tower long 
disused on account of a story which gave it the re- 
putation of being haunted, and which had been 
handed down by tradition from one generation to 
another. 

Going to the window, she looked out. 

The ruins of the abbey were visible in the distance, 
the river Anchor wound in and out of the fertile 
meadows beyond, and she shuddered as she thought 
of the ghastly burden she had given the placid 
waters to carry down to tlie sea. 

While she was gazing intently upon the prospect 
before her, she saw a small crowd of people approach- 
ing the Tower. They carried something between 
them, and her heart sank as she concluded that it 
was the body of Blarrid, which had been already dis- 
covered. 

Then arose the terrible question: Had she done 
her work in such a manner that no blame could at- 
tach itself to her? Had she dropped anything be- 
longing to her which would have been inculpatory 
as a scrap of evidence against her? And, with all the 
terrors which ever haunt the guilty mind, she waited 
with breathless anxiety for the melancholy cortége 
to approach. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

On the Scotch coast, near the little fishing village 
of Blenkhaven, stands a small tower built ona rock, 
which is, in stormy weather, exposed to all the fury 
of the German Ocean. 

When the sea rises mountains high and dashes 
onwards in almost resistless waves, this tower, which 
is used as a lighthouse, is overwhelmed with the 
foam arising from the angry waters, and, for a time, 
the rays of the keen revolving light are lost in the 
giddy spray. 

Blenkhaven, and the land around it for miles, is 
the property of the Earls of Montargis, one of whom, 
in gratitude to Heaven for an escape from ship- 
wreck, erected a lighthouse ou some dangerous 
rocks eastward of the tower, which, before the build- 
ing of the timely beacon, were fruitful of catastrophes, 
and had produced more wrecks tlian the merchants 
whose ships sailed in those seas cared to remember. 

Neither time nor tide affected the stability of the 
Blenkhaven light; the winds might blow, and the 
stormy ocean do its worst, but when the rage of the 
elements was over, and the turgid sea resumed its 
wonted quiet, the tower was still standing, and its 
valuable light did good service as of old. 

The keeper was au old Scotchman, by name 
M‘Pherson Jarvis, who had been in the service of 
the late Earl of Montargis, and who, it was supposed, 
had been installed as keeper of the lighthouse as a 
reward for his services. 

It was not a pleasant duty. The life was very 
solitary, and when the wind blew towards the shore 
it sometimes happened that for wecks together his 
communication with the land was cut off, as no boat 
could come near him and live in the surf which 
raged over the sunken rocks, from approaching 
which it was his constant lot to warn unwary 
mariners. 

M‘Pherson Jarvis was of a morose disposition, 
and those who had come in contact with him said 
that he was just the sort of man to ifihabit a light- 
house. He was churlish in his speech, and his 
manner unprepossessing to the last degree. Those 
who were better judges of human nature would, in 
time, have discovered that Jarvis was a man who 
had suffered, and perhaps endured his present posi- 
tion more as an enforced punishment than from 
choice, and they would have added that under the 
rugged exterior which repelled advances, there was 
something of the milk of human kindness, and an 
amiable wish for the society of his fellow-men. 

That he had accepted his position there was no 
doubt, and he looked upon his servitude as life-long, 
for no one ever heard him speak of returning to the 
shore. He was as much and as effectively immured 
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sworn monk within the walls of a cloister. The 
monk may, in his solitary cell, sigh for those pomps 
and vanities he has renounced, and wish that he 
could recal the fatal vows which robbed him of all 
earth’s carnal pleasures ; and so it is possible that 
Jarvis may have murmured a wish that he could 
exchange the restless beating of the everlasting sea 
against the rock, for the charms of a home and those 
innocent delights which a communion with .our 
fellow-men is sure to supply. But both the monk 
and the man of whom we are writing knew that 
their regrets were as vain as their wishes, and that 
they were as much imprisoned as if the hand of the 
law held them in its iron grasp for life. 

How this came to be the case with Jarvis we shall 
presently explain. 

The destination of the Earl of Montargis and his 
companion was the little fishing village of Blenk- 
haven, of which we have just now spoken. The 
express train by which they had been travelling was 
exchanged at a well-known junction for one of less 
speed. Maxwell had been plentifully supplied with 
brandy, which had kept him in a state of semi-stu- 
pefaction, so that he asked no questions as to the end 
of their journey, and appeared to be sublimely in- 
different as to where they were going. 

There was an inn at Blenkhaven called the 
“ Golden Thistle,” to which Maxwell was conducted ; 
he threw himself on the sofa, and went to sleep, 
breathing heavily, and evincing all the symptoms 
which attend prolonged drunkenness. 

It was about the middle of the day; the wind was 
blowing freshly from the west, and the air was 
chilly from a recent fall of rain, which made the 
ground wet and slippery. The earl buttoned his 
great-coat round him and walked to the beach, 
having been unrecognised by anyone, though the 
owner of so much property in the neighbourhood. 
The fact was, he had never resided on his Scotch 
estate, though his father had occasionally done so. 
In the autumn he had occasionally run down for a 
few days’ shooting, and then only the servants at the 
lodge had seen enough of him to be acquainted with 
his features. 

Some boatmen were grouped on the beach, looking 
wistfully at the weather, and the earl quickly made 
a bargain with one of them to be taken over to the 
lighthouse. He stepped into the boat, the man 
followed him, others on the shore waded into the sea 
up to their knees to push her off. The sail was 
speedily set, and an hour after his arrival at Blenk- 
haven he was careering over the waves towards the 
sunken rocks, as those were called on which the 
lighthouse was built. He sat in the stern smoking a 
pipe, which he usually carried with him, and when 
spoken to by the fisherman, returned monosyllabic 
replies, as if to intimate that he had no wish to enter 
into conversation. 

A favourable wind enabled them to reach the light- 
house in a short time. Jarvis threw them a rope, 
by meaus of which the boat was safely moored, and 
by the aid of some steps cut in the solid rock, the 
earl ascended to the door and was admitted into the 
lighthouse. The shape of the room on the ground 
floor was round. The walls were unprepared, and 
the furniture was of a very simple description, so 
much so as to give the apartment a cheerless and 
uncomfortable aspect, which the heat and light, shed 
by a good fire which blazed on the hearth, did not al- 
together dissipate.. Jarvis was a man scarcely yet 
fifty, though his features were spare and thin, and 
his scanty hair of an iron-gray hue. He stared at 
the earl in surprise, and, closing the door to keep out 
the wind, which was unpleasantly boisterous, handed 
him a chair, with a low bow. 

“Good-day to you, Jarvis,” said the earl. “It is 
nearly five years since you and I met, and you were, 
through my instrumentality, installed in your present 
position, I presume you have not forgotten the cir- 
cwnstances under which your transference from 
Nunninton thither took place.” 

A shade of anger came over the Scotchman’s face 
as he replied; 

“Na, sir; I mind them weel eneuch, a’ve often 
thocht of them, Indeed, as I’m setting here by the 
ingle, when the wind’s blawin’ so that it nearly puts 
oot the bleezing of the fire, a’ve leetle else to turn 
my min’ to.” 

“Very well,” continued the earl. “I do not doubt 
that your memory is good and serves you as it ought 
‘o, but for the sake of your satisfaction and my own, 

il recapitulate what occurred five yearsago. You 
filed the post of lodge-keeper at Montargis Park, 
aud were unmarried. Your salary was adequate to 
your wants, gifts were frequently made you, and you 
Were allowed to live rent-free. In spite of all these 
“ivantages, you devised several means of ingeniously 
robbing your employer. To begin with—you were 
4 constant poacher, and the proceeds of your night’s 
Work you despatched to London, receiving post-office 


in that lighthouse, until death came to him, as is a i 





orders in return for the game you sold. Secondly, 
broke into Montargis House and stole jewels 

longing to my mother. This was done in order 
that you might gratify your propensity for betting 
on the turf, at which you nearly always lost. In con- 
clusion, you found that my father had a valuable 
horse in training for a local race. You bet against 
this horse, and you poisoned it the night before the 
meeting. I caught you in the act, and considered it 
high time to cut short your criminal career. It was 
~ 4 power to have you transported. What did I 

0 

“T dinna ken what you ca’ it to be caged up here, 
my, lord,” exclaimed M‘Pherson Jarvis, with keen 
irony in his voice. “I’m an auld carle now, though 
I was young when I came here, and I'm like to gang 
daft with wimplin’ when my min’ runs on a’ the 
things that have been.” 

“You are wrong,” replied the earl, “for, at least, 
you are inthis lighthouse your own master, whereas, 
had I consigned you to penal servitude, you would 
have been a slave for life. You appealed to me to 
spare you, but, as I told you at the time, I should 
not have been doing my duty to society if I had not 
marked my sense of your conduct by a signal punish- 
ment. I did spare you. I placed you here, knowing 
that at any time I could drag you out of your fancied 
security and hand you over to the law. You have 
been carefully watched, and had you attempted to 
escape, you would have been caught and brought 
back within four-and-twenty hours. But not here, 
oh, dear no! Instead of trimming the lamp above 
us, you would have had to quarry stone at Port- 
land Island, chained by the leg to as great a 
criminal as yourself, perhaps. I daresay, Jarvis,” 
the earl added, in a softer tone, “ you have often 
asked yourself in this solitude the cause of my 
good-nature. ‘ Iam not usually a man to give way 
to emotion and sentiment. Shall I tell you why I 
spared you? I Kad a motive!” 

“T kenned a’ the time, my laird, that it was mair 
frae interest than loof for me. Ye’re a hard mon, 
and sae was your faither before ye. I’m in preeson 
here, and on my soul I feel the stang o’ it. There's 
never a kimmer to chat wi’ a’ the lang, lanely days. 
You say youshowed me mercy. You misca’it. l’ve 
had nae mercy frae you. But de’il may care, go on. 
A’m here, and a maun stay, I suppose.” 

“That is a very proper conclusion to come to,” 
answered the earl, witha scarcely perceptible smile. 
‘* You are here, and here you must stay. I put you here 
to make use of you, and the time has come. I want 
you to take care of a poor fellow who is half a 
lunatic. He has been in an asylum, but I do not 
wish him to return. I fancy he will meet with 
kinder treatment here from you. Understand that 
you must, on no account, allow him to quit the light- 
house. Like yourself, he is to be a prisoner, and for 
life. I will send you a few dozen of wine and whiskey 
to make yourselves comfortable, and you may let 
him indulge as freely as you like. If he were to kill 
himself by drinking it would not surprise me, as 
his indulgence in spirituous liquors is the chief cause 
of the softening of the brain from which he suffers.” 

“When is the puir daft body to come?” asked 
M‘Pherson Jarvis. “He may drink eneuch to mak’ 
him see dooble owt of his een for what I care. 
Dinna fash yoursel aboot that. It will not be my 
fault if he wants his dizzen o’ wine and canna get it.” 

“T shall bring him to-morrow morning, and you 
will consider yourself his gaoler,” rejoined the earl. 
“ He will become company for you, and your life will 
not be so lonely as you complain it has been.” 

* A’ve got a wee bit beastie here, a kittlin,” said 
Jarvis, “ which is a’ the company a’ve had, except 
a pack of cartes, and a’ve set o’er them till my eyes 
get bleert and blin’. I hae nae gowd to play for, 
but sometimes I fancy a ghaist comes and sits him 
down to haud a hand at whist wi’ me. The stakes 
are high. We're not restrickit to a pund or twa, for 
the de’il he likes to play for a man’s saul, and I'd gie 
him mine if he'd get moe oot o’ this.” 

“T have nothing more to say at presont,” the 
Earl of Montargis went on. “Maxwell, the half- 
mad fellow of whom I spoke, shall be brought here 
to-morrow, and I will either send or bring with him 
several creature-comforts which will be acceptable 
to both of you—such as cigars, spirits, and pro- 
visions of all sorts. If you serve me well in this 
matter I may perhaps give you your liberty.” 

“God aboon grant it!” said Jarvis. “ A’ve aften 
looked at the awfu’ lightning and asked it to straik 

” 


The earl did not feel inclined to listen any longer 
to his complaints, and, wishing him good-day, re- 
turned to his boat and embarked. It was dark when 
he reached Blenkhaven, as the wind was against 
them, and he found Maxwell awake and making in- 
quiries respecting him. 

Soon afterwards dinner was ordered, and as the 
earl plied his companion with wine he soon became 





lethargic, resuming his place on the sofa. In fact, 
the unfortunate fellow had become a slave to wine, 
and could not resist it when tempted. It was clear 
to the most shallow comprehension that if he con- 
tinued to indulge his passion he would not live long. 

The earl calculated that in the lighthouse, shut up 
with no one but the keeper, he would, if able, as he 
intended he should be, to gratify his propensity, die 
slowly but surely, and that in twelve or, perhaps, six 
months he would have no cause to fear anything 
from the strange individual who was known as Max- 
well. On the following day he proposed a sailing 
excursion, to which Maxwell cheerfully assented. 

“ You are a gentleman,” he said, “and 1 must con- 
fess toa weakness fora gentleman. My parentage is 
obscure ; that is the phrase, I believe, when a man 
does not know his parents—but I have an idea there is 
good blood in my veins nevertheless. You have 
treated me in every way as I should be treated, and I 
thank you. I will sail with you, I will go anywhere 
with you, and hope to be able to return your kindness 
some day.” 

On the occasion of his second visit to the light- 
house, the earl hired a boat, taking no one with him, 
preferring, as he said, to work the sails himself. Hw 
had previously sent a large coble with the stores 
that he had promised to M‘Pherson Jarvis. 

When the lighthouse was reached, Maxwell entered 
willingly, remarking that he supposed he could obtain 
a glass of brandy from the man in charge, and that 
was more than he had expected. 

Calling the keeper on one side, the earl indicated 
Maxwell by a gesture of his hand, slipped a gratuity 
of five guineas in his open palm, and said, in alow 
voice, which only reached him for whom it was in- 
tended : 

“ When he dies you shall begin a new life. Let 
me have authentic news of his death, by fair means, 
of course, and I will make a man of you. Money 
and liberty, those are the rewards which await you !”’ 

Jarvis nodded his head, the earl slipped out of the 
door, unfastened the painter, set the sail, and was 
soon careering along the sea towards Blenkhaven, 
congratulating himself upon having been shrewd 
enough to outwit the designs of Amanda, whom he 
regarded as a dangerous woman, and one to be es- 
pecially feared. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

M‘Purrson was quick enough in placing brandy 
and tobacco before Maxwell, who sat down in a chair 
before the fire and made himself happy, apparently 
forgetful of the friend who had accompanied him to 
the lighthouse. 

Hours passed, and M‘Pherson Jarvis attended to 
the duties which engaged his time, occasionally ask- 
ing Maxwell if he wantedanything. The latter gave 
an enquiring glance at the brandy and the tobacco, 
and finding they were not in need of replenishment, 
returned an answer in the negative. 

As the darkness began to fall he roused himself, 
and evinced curiosity to know where he was. 

“My good friend,” he said, “have the kindness 
to inform me where I am, and why I stay here. 
You must excuse me if my questions seem at all im- 
pertinent or stupid, for my memory does not always 
serve me. I havea faint idea that I am in a light- 
house, or am I back at myinn? I like an inn! 
Shenstone, the poet, said he always had his warmest 
welcome at an inn.” 

“Ye'll find this a lanely inn, I’m thinking,” an- 
swered M'Pherson, with a grin. 

“Why so? Havel not a companion? By the 
way, where is my prince of travellers—the most 
generous of casual acquaintances ?” 

“ He’s gane lang syne, and it’s sma’ hope you'll 
have of anything from him. He’s nae your frien’,” 
said the Scotchman, “and I’m nae your frien’. It’s 
my opinion you're just a puir wastefu’ body that 
has nane at all. Ye maun stop here with me and 
hear the wind beating against and the waters 
drapping frae the sides of the tower.” 

4 Maxwell stared anxiously at him for a moment, 
as if trying to comprehend his meaning, and then, 
tossing off half a tumbler of brandy, said: 

“Who cares ?” 

He looked before him with affected gravity for a 
time, and then, losing his balance, fell heavily on 
the floor and there lay insensible. 

We must leave him in the care of the keeper of 
the lighthouse for a brief space while we return to 
Amanda, whom we left watching the arrival of the 
body borne by the country people, and which was, 
as she had rightly conjectured, that of her aged and 
wretched victim, Blarrid. 

Some shepherds had seen the body floating down 
the stream, and, with some difficulty, rescued it ; 
when they did so life was extinct. They were 
natives of Fonthills, and knew the old woman, with 
whose recent history they were acquainted. Ac- 
cordingly they took her to the Tower, and Amanda, 
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summoning up all her resolution, met them in the 
courtyard, enquired the nature of their business, and 
was profoundly affected when she heard the dis- 
tressing intelligence they had to communicate. 

The body was placed in a spare room, and a jury 
summoned to hold an inquest. It was supposed 
that Blarrid had rested against the broken rail of 
the bridge aud tumbled into the water; the wound 
on her forehead might have been inflicted by some 
impediment met with in the water. That was an 
open question. 

Amanda bewailed the loss of a good and faithful 
friend, as well as a trusty attendant. No suspicion 
attached to ber, and a verdict of “Found drowned,” 
which was equivalent to accidental death, was re- 
turned. 

Aiter the funeral had taken place, Amanda shut 
up the Tower and discharged the servants, express- 
ing her intention of going to London, whither she at 
once retired. 

Her life had but one object now, and that was to 
discover the place in which the Earl of Montargis 
had hidden Maxwell. The very fact of his taking 
him away in the sudden and mysterious manner 
which had characterised his disappearance, suffi- 
ciently proved to her that he had cause to fear him, 
or thought that there was some ground for the alle- 
gations that Amanda had made. 

She burned with shame at having avowed a pas- 
sion for the ear! which he thought fit to despise. All 
her womanly pride revolted at his indifference and 
cold behaviour. She vowed that be should make her 
a countess, and she determined te leave no stone un- 
turned by means of which she could accomplish her 
fixed purpose. 

In London she found out the address of Mr. Nodes, 
the solicitor of whom the late earl had spoken, but 
he was dead, and she was informed in the office that 
only the managing man could give her any intelli- 
gence respecting the private business of the de- 
ceased attorney and his clients, and he was away on 
business. His name, they said, was Tarver,.and he 
would be found near Aberdeen, where he was en- 
gaged io examining the title of a claimant to an old 
estate, and would probably be from home some 
weeks, 

Feeling restless and anxious, Amanda determined 
to go to Aberdeen, and seek an interview with Mr. 
Tarver. He must know, she thought, something about 
Maxwell, for Mr. Nodes had paid the singular being 
money, and was cognisant of his having been in the 
Red House Lunatic Asylum, 

The letter she had picked up in the secret subter- 
ranean passage also spoke of the Earl of Montargis 
being in the North, and she trusted that if fortune 
favoured her, as she hoped it would, she might acci- 
dentally meet with him of whom she was in search. 

Seeing an advertisement in a newspaper of a 
steamer about to start for Aberdeen, she engaged a 
passage. The boat met with fair weather for the 
first day and night, after which the wind rose and in- 
creased to @ hurricane. All on board were much 
alarmed. On the morning of the second day the 
screw shaft broke and the masts went by the board, 
leaving the vessel to drift a helpless log upon the 
water. 

The captain, referring to the chart, saw that they 
were near the dangerous rocks of Blenkhaven, and 
the lighthouse could be discerned some distance 
ahead. At length the steamer, to the consternation 
of all on board, ran upon the rocks and there remained 
lard and fast. Those on shore at once proceeded to 
establish a communication by means of the rocket 
apparatus. A lifeboat also put off, and several lives 
were saved, 

Amanda was amongst those who had trusted to 
one of the steamer’s boats, which, owing to the vio- 
lence of the storm and the fury of the waves, werein 
imminent danger of foundering. 

A huge sea drove them towards the lighthouse. A 
man stood at the base with ropes in his hand, wait- 
ins and watching to seeif he could render any assist- 
auce to the survivors from the wreck. 

The boat was dashed agaiust the rock on which 
the lighthouse was built. Amanda, with a shriek, 
was precipitated into the seething waves. The man 
on the look-out managed to seize her by her flowing 
drapery as she drifted past, and with great difficulty 
carried her into the lighthouse. 

Her companions, including the first mate and 
several passengers, were carried out to sea and 
drowned. She alone was saved. 

M‘Pherson Jarvis, for he it was who had been in- 
strumental in saving her from a watery grave, did 
what he could to bring her back to that life, which, 
from her stony demeanour, sho seemed to have de- 
ported. 

In this endeavour he was assisted by Maxwell, 
who had been alarmed into sobriety, or an approach 
to it, by the war of the elements, which his mind was 
sufliciently poetical to think unutterably grand. 


When Amanda opened her eyes, she shivered to 
find her dripping garments clinging closely round 
her, and, for a time, fancied she was dreaming. This 
conviction wasstrengthened by seeing Max well—the 
man of whom she was in search—leaning over her 
with tenderness in his eyes. 

Ill and faintas she was, a new idea flashed through 
her fertile brain. 

The Earl of Montargis despised if he did not hate 
her. He had rejected the love she had avowed for 
him, and a feeling of indifferentism on her part was 
beginning to spring up against him. 

lfshe could prove Maxwell.to be heir to the title, 
and induce the young man to marry her, she would, in 
another way, arrive at the limit of her ambition and 
become a countess, at the same time gaining a ter- 
rible revenge over the man who had slighted and de- 
fied her. 

This flash of intelligence was but momentary. The 
light died out of her eyes. She looked blankly at 
Maxwell, and murmuring, “ I am dreaming ; it cannot 
be,” sank into a second faint, more prolonged and 
death-like than the first. 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIZ. 


Wuen a thermometer shows the temperature to 
be below freezing point, why is it like a workhouse 
uniform ?—Because it is a mark of low degree.— 
Judy. 

LiperaL CHANGES.—Dockyards for the future are 
to be called docked yards.—Judy. 

Onze For HER CuiGNon.—Elderly Girl (not 
exactly of the Period),—And so your poor mamma 
is losing her sight? Excuse me, my dear, but I 
thought she could not see very well, or she would 
never permit you to go about that figure. Spiteful 
Little Thing.—Oh, she is not so bad as that, dear. 
If she met you walking she certainly would see.an 
object coming towards her.—Judy. 

‘Tue most appropriate title for Mr. Gladstone on 
his attaining the peerage—Lord. Sel-kirk.—Judy. 

A ConsumMATION, &.—The Prince of Prussia 
has lately visited Palestine. He made a point of 
going to Jericho. Oh that several other potentates 
would follow him !—Judy. 

Question In ArnITHMETIC.—If Sir Walter Scott’s 
dog was worth ten guineas, what was his kennel- 
worth —Judy. 

DepicateD TO Joun Bricut.—Why is the 
British Constitution like the new Blackfriars Bridge ? 
Because it is supported by peers.— Will-o'-the- Wisp. 

Wuy can you never finish a dish of curds? 
Because, when you do come to the end, you only 
get half whey !— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

Way is it advisable to avoid places where ord- 
nance is parked ?—Because wherever there isa gun 
there is sure to be a@ breach of the piece.— Will-o'- 
the- Wisp. 

FasHion Irems.— “Smithers,” who circulates 
pretty freely among fashionable femininity, supplies 
some very interesting fashion items:—“ Eyes con- 
tinue tobe worn on each side of the nose and imme- 
diately under the brows. Black, blue, and gray, are 
still worn in the home circle, and are found very be- 
coming in the nursery, at the family tea-table, and 
social evening gatherings. Noses maintain their 
position on the centre of the face. The Grecian or 
aquiline are preferred, but the snubs have held their 
places on very pretty faces, in defiance of a most 
determined opposition, and at present writing are 
looking up. Lips are midway between the nose and 
point of the chin, and are a pale pink. The coral 
variety is no longer tolerated, except in girls not 
yet come out. Teeth will be somewhat larger, and 
of a bluish tint to correspond with the complexion, 
which must be dead white and magenta red. Ears 
are worn, one on each side of tho head, with the 
hair all carried up, so as to give them a peculiar ap- 
pearance of alertness. 

From Our Paris Corresponpent.—We hope 
the new French Ministry will be permanent; but 
with Leboeuf and Buffet init, no surprise can be felt 
if it is regarded as ony provisional.—Punch. 

A GraMMARIAN'’s THoUGHT.—What a contrast 
there sometimes is between the adjective and its 
adverb! Reflect, for example, on the wide differ- 
ence that exists between the man who is constant in 
love, and the man who is constantly in love!— 
Punch. 

VIRTUE ITS OWN REWARD.—Baron Haussmann, 
we are told, refuses to accept avy compensation for 
his logs of office. He cannot help receiving one com- 
pensation—the universal-satisfaction of Paris at his 
deposition.—Punch. 

THE MackreL: By Josu BIttincs.—The Mack- 
rel iz a game fish. They ought tew be well edu- 
kated, for they always go in schools. ‘They are very 





red flannel pettycoat tied ontoa hook. They ain’; 
the only kind ov fish that are caught by the samo 
kind ov bait. Mackrel inhabit the sea, but thozo 
which inhabit grocerys alwas taste to me az tho they 
had been born and fatted on salt, They want a good 
deal ov freshning before they are eaten, and want 
good deal of freshning afterward, If i can havo 
plenty ov mackrel for breakfast, i can generally 
make the other two meals out ov cold water. Mack- 
rel are considered by menny folks the best fish that 
swims, and are called “ the salt of the earth.” 
PREPARATION. 

A youngster who bad been detected in the act of 
stealing fruit stored for winter consumption, was 
told by his father te prepare himself for a flogging. 
The inexorable parent, armed with a horsewhip, went 
in quest of the culprit, whom he found with a hump 


-at which Quasimodo himself would have shuddered. 


“ What on airth have you got on your back ?” asked 
the wondering sire. 

“A leather apron,” replied John, “three double, 
You told me to prepare myself for a severe flogging, 
and I’ve done the best I could.” 

PUNCTUALITY. 

“If Iam not at home from the, party to-night at 
ten o'clock,” said a husband to his better and bigger 
half, “don’t wait.for me.” 

“That I won't,” significantly replied the lady ; “I 
won't wait, but I'll come for you.” 

The gentleman returned at ten o’elock precisely. 
THE NEW VIEWS OF MARRIAGE—WHAT WE ARE 
COMING TO. 

George: “Oh, Lily, say you love me—say you 
will be mine!” 

Lily: ‘I do love you, George, but the fact is, Tam 
engaged to your friend, Mr. Lofton. I shall try him 
for about a month. I will get a divorce then, and 
marry you. You can wait til! then, darling !” 

THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 

Pompous Swell: “ Here’s all I’ve got—a penny— 
poor beggaw!” 

Smart Boy: “ All you've got! Keep it—could not 
think of robbing such a poor beggaw!” 

A Sweerine Smmiz.—A fellow who had never 
enjoyed the pleasure of being coaxed out of his 
money by a pair of bright eyes swimming in tears, 
and consequently feels angry with those who have, 
crustily remarks: “As people sprinkle the floors 
before they sweep them, so wives sprinkle their 
husbands with tears in order to sweep cash out of 
their pockets.” 

YOUTHFUL INNOCENCE. 

“My dear boy,” said a lady to a precocious youth 
of sixteen, “does your father design you to tread 
the intricate and thorny paths of a profession, the 
straight and narrow paths of the ministry, or revel 
in the flowery fields of literature?” 

“No, marm ; father says he’s going to set me to 
work in the tater field.” 

HIBERNIAN. 

“Tf I put my money in the savings’ bank, when 
can I get it out again?” asked one of the newly- 
arrived, 

“Och!” said his friend, “sure an’ if you put it in 
to-day, you can draw it out again to-morrow, by 
giving a fortnight’s notice.” 

A Susscrirtion box for the St. George’s Hospital 
at Tattersall’s was opened the other day, after a rest 
of a twelvemonth. Nothing was found in it. It 
would appear from this, that, although the fre- 
quenters of this fashionable locality have any 
amount of faith and hope in horses, they have no 
more charity for men than for their own reputations. 
— Tomahawk. 

A DOCKING DEPUTATION, 

(A deputation from the dockyards to urge upon Her 
Majesty’s Government the necessity of reducing 
themselves in number and salary.) 

Mr. Gladstone: My good men! what can you ba 
thinking about ? 

Mr. Bright: Pooh! Pooh! ‘What ingratitude! 
My friends, pray think of my Free Breakfast Table! 

Mr. Childers: This is a little too bad: consider- 
ing what I have done for my country by going to 
sea ! 
Mr. Lowe: Monstrous! Haves’t I abolished tho 
Cab Duty, and provided double taxes for you without 
your knowing it ? : 

Mr. Ayrton: What a request! When I am going 
to leasen the public expenditure by docking the 
geraniums in the park !— Will-o’-the-Wisp. 

To Parents AND GUaRDIANS.—Fill the pockets 
of the juveniles at the expiration of the holidays 
with sugar-plums, so that they may not return 
school dis-comsit-ed.—Fun. 

Fee, Faw, Fum.— A Scotch paper states that 
“ gold has been found in Abernethy.” We always 
thought he was a rough diamond; but did he lave 
his fees buried with him ?—Fun. 

OrniTHOLOGICAL.—Mr. Robertson’s new piece for 
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trust it may prove a lark, that produces lots of notes 
every evening. That would be something like a 
nightingale-—Fun. 

A GOOD MEMORY. 

A woman once went home from church praising 
the sermon, and someone said to her,‘ Where was 
the text?” 

She had forgotten. 

“What did the preacher say, anyhow ? ” 

She had forgotten. 

“ Well, what do you remen.ber? ” 

“Oh!” said she, “I remember to have burned up 
my half-bushel.” 

‘She had kept shop, and used a bad measure. 

Wnuy does a good young man only give a lady’s 
hand a gentle squeeze ?—Because honesty can never 
give a grip like a vice.—Will-o'-the- Wisp. 

AN over-scrupulous young lady.—One who will 
not receive a stolen book.— Will-o'-the- Wisp. 

Ir is rumoured that the Pasha of Egypt has at 
length dived into the mind of the Sultan and found 
the key to the mystery of that Sovereign’s wrath. 
On this account his Highness will still be known (by 
consent of his liege lord) as the clever Key diver! 
(Kediveh ?).—Tomahawk. 








STATISTICS. 


Tr appears from details received from the different 
outports and foreign stations that at the close of the 
year 1869 we had 177 steamships of the Royal Navy 
in commission, of which twenty-five were armour- 
plated vessels. The total number of guns are re- 
ported to be about 1,660; the number of men and 
boys, 32,396 ; and the total horse-power (nominal) 
was 7,889. 

KILLED IN THE Streets.—The Registrar-Gene- 
ral's return shows that 192 persons were killed in 
the streets of London by horses or vehicles during 
the last year. These are less by ten than the average 
of former years gave reason to expect. Ten wero 
killed by horses, 6 by carriages, 18 by omnibuses, 26 
by cabs, 58 by vans or waggons, 3 by drays, 70 by 
carts, and one by a fire-engine. It is satisfactory, 
as tle Registrar-General points out, that there has 
been this decrease, but surely some police regula- 
tions might be adopted which would reduce the 
amount of this preventible slaughter in our streets. 

STATISTICIANS estimate the total population of the 
globe at 1,228,000,000 souls. Of this number, 
360,600,000 belong to the Caucasian race, 552,000,000 
to the Mongolian, 190,000,000 to the Ethiopian, 
176,000,000 to the Malayan, and 1,000,000 to the 
Indo-American race. The number of languages 
spoken is 3,642, and 1,000 different religions are 
numbered. “The annual mortality is put down at 
35,305,333, says Les Mondes, or 91,554 deaths per 
day, 3,780 per hour, or 62 per minute. The average 
of years of life is 33. A quarter of the population 
die at or before 7 years old, half at 17 or under. 
Out of 100,000 persons, only one reaches the age of 
100; one in 500 reaches 90; and one in 100 the age 
of 60. An eighth part of the male population con- 
sists of the military. Of 1,000 individuals who at- 
tain the age of 70, 48 are clergymen or public 
speakers, 80 are agriculturists, 38 workmen, 32 
soldiers or employed on military duties, 29 lawyers 
or engineers, and 24 medical men. Those who 
devote their energies to the prolongation of life in 
otlers appear to be the shortest lived. 





Tre AnyssINIAN ExPrpition.—The fund raised 
by the officers and men of the Royal Engineers as a 
memorial to Lieut. Morgan and three men of the 
10th Company who died during the Abyssinian Ex- 
pedition, has increased more rapidly than was ex- 
pected. It was hoped to raise 5001. to purchase a 
presentation in perpetuity to a military asylum fora 
widow of a non-commissioned officer of the corps; 
but already, among the officers alone—including 
handsome sums from Lord Napier of Magdala, 
Maj r-Gen. Sir J. L. A. Simmons, and Col. Gallwey, 
Commandant of the School of Military Engineering 
—nore than 1,000J. has been subscribed ; and the 
hon-commissioned officers and men will also sub- 
scribe. It is hoped now that some 1,500/. will be 
raised, and that thus three preseutations for widows 
can be purchased. 

AN Antiquarep Law Sv1t.—A ‘curious case is 
at present under the investigation of the Master of 
the Rols in Chancery-lene. In 1692, a certain 
Seclety, called the West. New Jersey Society, was 
established for acquiring lands in British North 
America, and for stocking the same, and for trade 
and other purposes, for the |renefit of the proprietors 
#nc'members thereof. Certai‘u tracts of land situate 
it Pennsylvania, and in East aixd West Jersey, were 
purchased and conveyed for the mse and benefit of 
‘@ society. Qne of the members*was 9 John Love, 





and he on the 25th of May, 1698, executed a trans- 
fer toa Mr. Ffowks. The society still exists for the 
purpose of satisfying claims, and it holds between 
7,0001. and 8,0001. as representing the value of the 
ten shares in question. A bill has been filed, and 
inquiries have been directed by the Master of the 
Rolls as to who are Mr. Ffowks's next of kin, There 
are already many claimants. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LADY: 


Tne beautiful lady has raven hair, 
Or auburn, softly gleaming ; 

Her forehead is ample, smooth, and fair, 
Her eyes are large and beaming ; 

Blue as we paint the angels eyes, 
Or dark, their fire repressing ; 

Her cheek has the warmth of summer skies, 
Dimples soul's gladness expressing. 

The beautiful lady's oval face 
By its sweetness hearts will win ; 

Like the moon, it borrows its brightness and 


grace 
From a sun, the spirit within ; 
Yes, mind o’er the sparkling features will play, 
And worth write its letters of gold ; 
Without them she looks but lovely clay, 
A model in marble cold. 


The beautiful lady is tall and slight, 
But graceful in every motion ; 

Ard her walk is like the sailing light 
Of a ship ona glassy ocean ; 

But a beauty in form less tall is shrined 
With loving eyes witching us still, 

With a lightsome step, and a cheerful mind, 
All smiles like a sunshiny rill. 


The beautiful lady can pensive be, 
And thought on her brow will sit ; 
But oft’ner she tosses her head in glee, 
And wins by her laughter and wit. 
Oh, that laughter which doth from a glad heart 
ring, 
Showing pearly teeth red lips through, 
Like the birds’ happy song in opening Spring, 
Enchants while it gladdens us too. 
The beautiful lady is loved by all, 
For beauty were valueless here, 
Did its beams uncharmingly, coldly fall, 
Its smiles nor treasured nor dear; 
No sullenness ever her face will shade, 
Good humour still sparkling tlere 
As a lovely flower more lovely is made 
By the sun or a morning fair. 


The beautiful lady will never forget 
Her gentleness, gracious to all ; 
The virtues,.like roses, around ler set, 
Shedding sweets that never can pall; 
No scorn on ‘her brow, she cannot be proud 
To her peers, to the needy or low ; 
And still, like a star that gilds a dark cloud, 
Her presence sheds brightness on wue. 
N. M. 


GEMS. 


Better be upright with poverty than unprincipled 
with plenty. 

Tue merit of our actions consists, not in doing 
extraordinary actions, but in doing ordinary actions 
well. 

UPpRrIGHTNEss in all our dealings with one another 
is a matter, not of human convenience, but of divine 
requirement. 

THE groundwork of all manly character is vera- 
city, or the habit of truthfulness. That virtue lies 
at the foundation of everything said. 

No person can be so feeble or so poor that he has 
not a duty to perform; which, being performed, 
makes him one with the highest and greatest. 

ARISTOTLE, on being censured for bestowing alms 
on a bad man, made the following noble reply :—“I 
did not give it to the man; I gave it to humanity.” 

THE rays of the sun shine upon the dust and the 
mud, but they are not sviled by them. So a holy 
soul, while it remains holy, may mingle with the 
vileness of the world, and yet be pure in itself. 


AN UNUSUAL DRAWING-ROOM VIsITOR.—Foxes, 
when hard pressed, are often not particular as to 
their choice of a line of route, or of a place of refuge 
from their arch enemies, the foxhounds. This was 
the case, a few days ago, near Market Drayton, 
which, though in Shropshire, is on the borders of 
Staffordshire, and is included in the country hunted 
by the North Staffordshire hounds, which, on the 
day in question, met at Willowbridge. There they 
soon found a fox, which ran for the Forty Acres, 
and, after dodging about for some time, made for 





Mucclestone. Arrived there, he took his course down 
the rectory kitchen garden, round by the rookery, 
and up the broad walk to the drawing-room window, 
through the glass of which he dashed most uncere- 
moniously into the room, and as abruptly made his 
exit through the dining-room window on the other 
side, in his hurried scramble through the rooms 
breaking a quantity of glass and china. This bold 
essay to bafile his pursuers, however, was to little 
purpose, for poor Reynard was shortly after killed 
by the hounds in the churchyard hard by. His 
brush was appropriately presented to the rector’s 
wife, Mrs. Hinchcliffe, and will, no doubt, form the 
subject of many an after-dinner tale, with ever-vary- 
ing incidents, for years to come. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A CurE ror Burns.—A valuable discovery was 
accidentally made by a workman in France, who, 
some little time ago, in varnishing various pieces of 
metal, scorched himself most dreadfully. In his 
agony, and without an instant’s reflection, he thrust 
his injured hand into the pot containing the varnish, 
and immediately felt relieved as if by enchantment. 
He repeated the operation for a day or two, aud in a 
short time was perfectly cured. The discovery at- 
tracted considerable attention in the neighbourhood. 
He was sent for to Metz tocure some men injured 
by a powder explosion ; and, being successful, he was 
directed to apply his cure to patients in the hospitals 
of Paris, where his treatment for burns was soon 
found to be more efficient than the old method. 

CurE For Bunrons.—Bunions may be checked in 
their developement by binding the joint with adhe- 
sive plaster, and keeping it ou as long as any uneasi- 
ness is felt. The bandages should be porfect, and 
it might be well to extend it round the foot. An in- 
flamed bunion should be poulticed, and larger shoes 
be worn. Iodine 12 grains, lard or spermaceti oint- 
ment one-half ounce, makes a capital ointment for 
bunions. It should be rubbed on gently twice or 
thrice aday. Enlarged joints should be rubbed 
thrice a day with common salad oil, care being taken 
at the same time not to strain or overtax the feet by 
too great or too frequent exercise. Slippers, and 
loose ones, should invariably be worn. Of shoes we 
may say the same thing; on no account have tight- 
fitting shoes, slippers or boots. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MEETINGS have been held in London for the pro- 
motion of the Workmen's International Exhibition, 
which is to be held at the Agricultural Hall, Isling- 
ton, next July. 

THe judges have just decided that the Patent 
Laws protect not only machinery, but articles made 
from it, and that the purchase and sale of such 
articles is an infringement of the rights of the 
patentee. 

GrorcE DYER has been charged, on his own con- 
fession, with having murdered George Wilson at the 
gold diggings at Loddon, in Victoria, in 1857, or 
thirteen years since ! 

Ir is reported that the standard height for candi- 
dates for admission to the metropolitan police force 
has been raised from five feet seven inclies to five 
feet eight, with the exception of the standard for the 
riverpolice, which remains as before at five feet seven. 

AN Indian paper says that a planter in Singapore 
has become a protector to tigers, which are very nu- 
merous on his estate, but which he will not allew to 
be killed, as he says they keep off the wild pigs, 
which would otherwise destroy his tapioca crop. 

A NEW variety of chinchona, yielding a larger 
percentage of quinine than any species yet analysed, 
has been discovered by Mr. Broughton, the Quinolo- 
gist to the Madras Government. It has been raised 
from seeds collected in the Loxa district of the 
Andes. 

RENEWED attention has been locally attracted to 
the feasibility of connecting the Black Sea with the 
Gulf of Ismia via the Sakaria River and Lake 
Sabanja. Engineers assert that this project offers 
no difficulties whatever, and was even pronounced 
practical by the Romans in the time of Pliny. 

THE vine occupies in France almost 2,500,000 hec- 
tares (6,175,000 acres). This constitutes the one- 
and-twentieth purt of the French territory, and 
the sixteenth part of its soil capable of cultiva- 
tion. The gross produce amounts to more than 
1,500,500,000f. ‘hi industry occupies six million 
men, women, and children, and nearly two million 
merchants, agents, traders, &c. Sixty-nine depart- 
ments cultivate the vine from the Gironde, which 
reckons more than 150,000 hectares (370,000 acres), 
to the department of Ille-et-Villaine, which only pos- 
sesses 104 hectares (256 acres). 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPOND ENTS. 





Porty.—A pretty light brown. 

Mayrrots is thanked for her communication. 

T. K. H.—You should pay a visit to some naturalist’s- 

Percr.—The price of a volume of THz Lonpon READER 
ds 4s. 6d. 

Mary Wrison.—The lines about ‘‘ Happiness” were 
not of sufficient merit to obtain insertion. 

Any M.—The writing could be improved by careful 
practice, 

Hewtena Kate.—The colour of the hair is the darkest 
shaded brown. Handwriting only tolerably good. 

Lity May.—Handwriting good. Colour of hair, a rich 
and luxurious brown. 

T. B.—Have nothing to do with the individual whose 
address you have sent us. 

W. S. H.—A feeble specimen; marked by poverty of 
ideas and inaccurate metre. 

A Youne Reaper.—The specimen of your penmanship 
ds remarkable for its boldness and legibility. 

J. M. A.—The family name of Her Majesty is Guelph: 
It was not changed on her marriage. 

Moss Rosz.—A darkish brown, with a tinge of gold 
perceptible here and there. 

A. P. T.—You can obtain the article at most of the 
pastry-cooks’ shops, or at the railway refreshment- 
rooms. 

Mary.—We cannot interfere in matters of a personal 
nature. The lines are declined irrespective of their 
merit. 

W. M.—In all probability the condition of your rela- 
tive will not improve. Your handwriting is greatly in 
need of amendment. 

TotaL ArsTariner.—You can bathe the nose frequently 
with a mixture of rose-water and borax; but, possibly, 
it is a constitutional defect which must be endured. 

W. S.—We should say the notes are worthless. There 
does not appear to be any bank of that name in existence 
now. 

R. V. 8.—The manuscripts which you state were ad- 
dressed to the editor of ‘‘ Everybody's Journal,” shall be 
returned to you if they can be found. 

BLackHEATH.—Quebec is the nearest port, but prob- 
ably, if you went wa New York, you would reach there in 
a shorter time. 

Yutre.—The handwriting is legible but peculiar: We 
do not admire the disproportionate thickness of the 
down-strokes. 

No Sieanarurs.—Any medical man, attending as a wit- 
ness before any court of justice, is entitled toa guinea 
for each day that he is in attendance. 

Freperick.—The lines in reply to ‘‘ Esmeralda” are 
deficient in poetical expression, and we must beg to de- 
cline them. 

J. C. (Dublin).—The handwriting, though levible, is 
boyish and careless: Depilatories, or methods by which 
hair is attempted to be removed from the skin, are dan- 
gerous, and should be avoided. 

A Susscriser.—The offices of the ‘‘ Scottish Corpora 
tion and Kinloch Bequest” are at 7, Crane Court, Fleet 
Street. This must be the institution you mean. There 
does not appear to be a “* Scottish Hospital” so called, 

‘ A. G. S.—We have repeatedly informed our correspon- 
Aents that we do not undertake to return rejected com- 
munications ; and there is a notice to that effect published 
at foot of this page every week. 

EmmMe.ine.—The handwriting is bold and distinct. 
Upon the coat of arms of the late Lord Herbert there are 
lions rampaut, We have no knowledge ofa ‘‘crest” so 
formed. 

Ora ®’ Sempre.—An office copy of a will can only be 
obtained by a personal application. Either you, or your 
solicitor, or the agent must attend. The cost depends 
upon the length of the document. 

A Susscriser.—If there is no will, the nieces and the 
mephews will take in equal shares. One of them must 
administer to the effects before they can be legally di- 
vided or sold; and, of course, any creditors of the de- 
ceased have a.claim which must be satisfied before the 
division is made. 

A Seven Years’ Susscriser.—1. The plumage and skins 
of birds are preserved by rubbing a powder into the skin 
during the process of skinning. This powder is composed 
of 4lbs. of alum, llb. of arsenic, and 2oz. of flour cf sul- 
phur, all well mixed together. 2. Birds are stuffed with 
tow or cotton wool. This is first inserted into the head 
by meaus of a wire, the manipulation being skilful enough 
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to mould the head into the proper shape. Then the body 
is stuffed and sewn up. e legs and thighs require 
careful attention. When you reflect that great precision 
and skill are required to set the tail and the wings, to 
** pose” the bird correctly and artistically, as well as to 
smooth and arrange the feathers, you will perceive that 
this is an operation which requires a good deal of prac- 
tical experience in order that it may be efficiently per- 
formed. 3, Rub well with yellow soap and peariash ; 
then boil in a strong solution of the latter. 

A. R.—It is entirely a matter for your own decision as 
to which corps you shall enter. The corps of Royal Ma- 
rines, however, we may remark, is a highly respectable 
body of men; and if you have a fancy for “‘a life on the 
ocean wave” it would exactly suit you. 

Janr.—There is nothing more difficult than to fix the 
price of diamonds. The price of a one-carat stone—and 
you Say that is the weight of yours—would be about 181, 
provided it be perfect in all respects. 

Wn. C.—We must suppose that you could not have 
given the lines you have written a second perusal. If you 
had done so, you would have perceived that in many 
cases the rhythm is bad or altogether absent, and that 
when the assertions are not inaccurate, they contain 
truisms ludicrously set forth. 

Katie Terrsa.—We ene | think that “a young lady: 
aged fifteen,” would be well advised in making any pre- 
sent to “‘a young gentleman, aged sixteen.” At any rate, 
it should be something not open to any misconception as 
to the motive of the donor; anda thousand and one little 
nick-nacks as a suitable friendly souvenir will readily 
suggest themselves. Handwriting good, but orthography 
rather defective. 

P. S.—The Tonic Sol-fa method of singing is admirably 
suited for children, and for any whose ambition is 
bounded by the wish to sing a ballad or a hymn. It is 
unsuitable for those whose aspirations rise higher, be- 
cause the method of notation is not sufficientlv compre- 
heusive, . 

THE LITTLE SLEEPER. 


She sleeps: oh, what a sweetness here 
On her dear little face ! 

And what an innocence that seems 
Born of angelic grace ! 


And now there is a tender smile 
On her small rosy cheek ; 

And now a tremour of the lips, 
As if about to speak. 


There isa whisper. What was it, 
LBreathed soft as breath of dove ? 

Whate’er the words may then have been, 
Their soul was born of love. 


Sleep on, blest, darling litile one! 
Oh, may thy beauteous brow 
Within the woman's future be 
As calm and bright as now! 


Prophetic may this soft sleep shine, 
And angels only tend 

That couch, and with thy breathings then 
Their sinless breathings blend! W. R. 

xX. Y. Z.—A premium will be required to be paid bya 
person who has not been out before. You will find a list 
of the establishments in the ‘‘ London Directory,” and 
can make enquiries at the one whose locality is most 
likely to suit your own convenience. 

Etta G.—The indoor workers would not receive more 
than a guinea a week, Those who took the work home 
would be paid only for what they did. You will not find 
constant employment at all seasons. The only mens of 
obtaining a situation is to enquire at the few establish- 
ments of that nature the names of which are given in the 
‘London Directory.” If you are not known, the task will 
be hard. The handwriting is very fair. 

C. J. H.—The choice of your subject is good, but your 
treatment of it is far inferior to its demands. The lines 
are weak, and abound in tautolo: We need not enu- 
merate all the incongruities; suffice it to say that when 
the sun is apostrophised, the masculine gender is used ; 
and that, although it may not be absolutely impossible to 
find aspen leaves ina city street, that is not exactly the 
place where aspens are expected to flourish. 

Aquarius.—If you marvel at the fecundity of a hen, 
which will lay 200 eggs in a year, how tinuch greater is the 
cause for marvelling at the fecundity of fish ? the eggs of 
which must be counted by hundreds of thousands. In 
every mouthful the whale, for instance, swallows thou- 
sands of the tiny clio borealis, which forms its chief 
nourishment. Frequently, on the coast of Greenland, 
the sea is coloured, for ten or fifteen miles in breadth 
and 150 to 200 miles in length, with tiny medusew. A 
single cubic foot contains 110,600 of these animals, and 
such a streak of colour must contain at least 1,600 bil- 
lions of them! 

A. K. (a carpenter), twenty-one, $ft., black hair and 
moustache, and is about to emigrate. Respondent must 
be about twenty, and willing to go to the Far West. 

P. L. J. B., twenty-six, 5ft. 9in., good looking, stu- 
dious, and musical, being a bandsman in a regiment. 
Respondent must be a young English girl, good looking, 
and good tempered. 

Grey, thirty, 5ft. 10in., dark hair and moustache, and 
a well-to-do tradesman. Respondent must be from 
twenty-five to thirty, good tempered, and domesticated. 

Divo, twenty-two, tall, a blonde, slender figure, blue 
eyes, golden hair, and domesticated. Respondent should 
bea k gentleman, about twenty-five, in a good posi- 
tion, fond of home, and musical. 

Picron, twenty-five, tall, dark, gray eyes, rather am- 
bitious, and fond of society, balls particularly. Respon- 
dent must be an old gentleman with plenty of money. ° 

P. P. S. (a seaman), twenty-five, fair, good tempered, 
and musical. Respondent's age must not exceed twenty- 

ve. 

Potty, nineteen, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, short, and 
fond of home. Respondent must be about twenty-three, 
tall, dark, with a loving heart, and steady. 


Amy M., seventeen, tall, fair, light curly hair, brown 


. 
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eyes, and resp P t must be 
from eighteen to twenty-one, tall, good looking, and gen. 
tlemanly. Would like to exchange cartes, 

Harry Atonzo, twenty-two, medium height, violet 
eyes, black hair, whiskers, and moustache, and has an 
income of a-year. Respondent must be between 
twenty and twenty-five, medium height, loving, fond of 
home, and possess an income of 200i. a-year. 

Sweer Briar, tall, a splendid re, good looking 
good tempered, and a good singer. pondent must be 
tall, dark, and have a good income. 

J. B. W., twenty-two, 5ft. 8in., dark, good tempered 
fond of home, in business for himself, and has 200), a. 
> Respondent must be about twenty, fair, good 

ooking, good tempered, and affectionate. 

ALrreD, nineteen, 5ft. Gin, fair, and in a good position: 
Respondent must not be more than eighteen, fair, ac. 
complished, and of a loving disposition. 

W. D. O., nineteen, 5ft, 4}in., dark, and good looking. 
Respondent must be about the same age, nice looking, 
and have a loving heart. 

Nanyty Fa Laryy, twenty, brown hair and eyes, good 
looking, and affectionate. Respondent should be a me. 
chanic, over twenty, and tall. Good looks not required 
so much as a kind and loving heart. 

Biack-Eyrep Lizzie, twenty-three, fair, dark eyes, 
cheerful, affectionate, domesticated, and fond of music. 
Respondent must be steady, respectable, not more than 
twenty-eight, and able to keep a wife. 

Suameock, dark, short, good looking, good tempered, 
and loving. Respondent must be fair, and not under 
thirty. A recruiting sergeant preferred. 

A. A: C., twenty-six, and in business for himself. Re- 
spondent must possess religious principles, a fair educa- 
tion and means. 

Housexerper, twenty-eight, respectably connected, 
and fondof home. Respondent must be asteady, indus. 
trious man, between thirty and forty. 

G, F.and J. R. D.—G. F.,” twenty, tall, and fair, 
“J. R.D.,” twenty-one, medium height, and dark. Re- 
— must be musical, fond of home, and domesti- 
cated. 

Wit §., twenty, 5ft. 7}in.,<dark, and good looking, 
Respondent must be between eighteen and twenty, me- 
dium height, and of good education; a respectable 
aa daughter preferred. Wishes to exchange 
cartes, 

E. J., twenty-three, 5ft. 5in., steady, and in constant 
employment. Respondent must be respectable and af- 
fectionate. 

Sap anv Lowety, thirty-three, tall, dark, large black 
whiskers, kind, fond of home, a clerk, and a widower 
with one little girl, aged seven, and a comfortable home. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


I, J. Taornton is responded to by—“ Genifred,” seven- 
teen, a handsome brunette, with a lively and loving dis- 
position, and a good musician. 

LoneLy NELiiB_by—‘‘ W, 'T. F.,” 5ft. 6in., has a good 
business, and a freehold house. 

Carury by—* W. J.,” 5ft. 7in., dark hair, fond of home, 
and in a good position. 

Evita by—A gentleman who has omitted to send his 
name, twenty-one, dark, medium height, and good look- 


ing. 

Emma G. by— A Cordwainer,” 5ft. llin., good tem- 
pered, steady, fond of home, and has been in his present 
employment two years. 

Lizziz by—“‘ John H.,” a sailor, who wishes to ex- 
change cartes; and—‘‘G. Y.,” twenty-three, 5ft. Sin, 
dark complexion, and holds a mate's certificate. 

0. F. by—“* A. B.,” 5ft. 5in., good tempered, and do- 
mesticated ; and “ J. G.,” twenty-five, 5ft. 7in., dark hair 
and eyes, loving, and domesticated. : 

. B. T. by“ Carry” (a sailor's daughter), tall, fair, 
good looking, and domesticated. Would like to exchange 


FraNkttn by—‘‘ Jane,” twenty-one, medium height, 
fair, pretty, good tempered, and domesticated. 

Kimo by—*‘ Kate V.,”" seventeen, sound education, do- 
mesticated, and a tradesman’s daughter. , 

Epwarp by—‘ Evelyn M.,” eighteen, a blonde, with 
6001. at her command, and a yearly income of 100l. 

Apa by—“ W. W. B. T.,” twenty-seven, medium 
height, handsome, and of sound business habits. Would 
like to exchange cartes. 

G. R. by—* Eva,” good looking, and well connected. 
Would like carte de visite. 

W. T. B. (a seaman in the Navy) by—“ Nell,” twenty: 
two, fair, light brown hair, blue eyes, and fond of home. 

Karte and Potty by—‘' Robert and Richard" (cousius). 
* Robert,” teenig dicen, tall, swarthy complexion, black 
curly hair, handsome, dark moustache and whiskers, in 
a good situation, and steady ; prefers Kate. ‘“ Richard, 
twenty-five, 6ft., dark, looking, and of an aifection- 
ate disposition ; prefers Polly. 

EveLyn and Atice by—C. A. T.,” twenty-three, Sit. 
10in. ; and “‘ C. H. D.,” good tempered. 

Gur by—“ Amy,” seventeen, medium height, rather 
dark, High Church principles, and musical ; and by 4 
second “ Amy,” nineteen, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, fair complexion, and of High Church principles. 

ishes to exchange cartes. a 








*,* Now Ready, Vou. XIII. of Taz Lonpon Reabz, 
Price 4s. 6d, 

Also, the T1rLz and Inpex to Vou. XIII. Price 0x8 
Penny. $ 
Part 81, FoR FrpRuaky, 1s Now Reap. Pnice 6d, 


N.B.—CorRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR Lerrens 
2 aus Epitor or “Tux Lonpox Reaper,” 334, Strand, 
tit We cannot undertake to. return Rejocted Manu 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, autlors 
should retain copies. 














London: Published ier the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
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